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CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a journal published five 
times a year in English for the world-wide community 
of scholars concerned with the anthropological sciences, 
including biological, cultural, and social anthropology, 
linguistics, archaeology, and prehistory. The Associates 
in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY form a co-operating group 
of scholars who exchange knowledge and ideas through 
this journal, and are dedicated to the achievement of a 
full and free world-wide exchange of knowledge. Insti- 
tutions that accept an invitation to become institutional 
Associates in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY assume the same 
obligation. Both categories of Associates receive the 
journal and pay only a nominal fee (20% of the sub- 
scription rate) because their active participation entails 
supplementary expenses. Students in the central disci- 
plines and scholars in closely related fields may be rec- 
ommended by Associates for subscriptions at a special 
rate (40% of the regular rate). Anyone may subscribe 
at the regular rate (see back cover). 


History 


Since its founding in 1941, the Wenner-Gren Founda- 

tion for Anthropological Research, Inc., has recognized 
the value of world-wide scholarly interchange among 
the sciences of man. Thus in 1952 it sponsored an Inter- 
national Symposium of Anthropology, which resulted in 
the publication of Anthropology Today, Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today, and the International Directory 
of Anthropological Institutions. These were followed 
in 1955 by the publication of an experimental Year- 
book of Anthropology, part of which was republished 
in 1956 under the title Current Anthropology, whence 
the title for the present journal. 

Continuing toward this goal, the Foundation 
founded CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY in 1957. Many possi- 
ble forms for CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY were discussed in 
conferences and by correspondence with scholars 
throughout the world. The conference that inaugurated 
Burg Wartenstein (in Austria) as the European head- 
quarters of the Wenner-Gren Foundation established 
these broad principles for CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY: 

1. The journal should encompass all problems of the 
anthropological sciences, bringing together a wide va- 
riety of relevant ideas and data, and facilitating inter- 
national communication, 

2. It should be holistic. 


3. It should provide a means by which anthropol- 
ogists can exchange information about their current 
activities. 

During the following year, with the help of colleagues 
at meetings in all parts of the world, these principles 
were developed into the present plan. 


Associate Status 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY unites scholars and institu- 
tions regardless of nationality or political affiliation. In 
return for membership at a nominal rate, it is hoped 
that Associates will participate by recommending new 
Associates, by submitting articles, news, and other ma- 
terial of interest to other Associates, and by responding 
to requests of the Editors for comments on articles. 


Contents 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY publishes two classes of ma- 
terial: review articles, and news and reference material. 
While CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will doubtless include 
some articles that other journals might publish, its very 
broad geographical and theoretical interests will make 
extensive duplication of other journals unlikely. The 
function of CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY as a Clearinghouse 
for all scholars of the anthropological sciences is new. 


Review Articles 


A “review article” is a major survey of knowledge on 
any topic relevant to the sciences of man. New material 
at the growing points of anthropology, and new evalua- 
tions, are preferred over syntheses of what has become 
well-known, but the new should be placed in the con- 
text of the known. A review article may be a review of 
literature, data, research, a method, etc., and its limits 
may be drawn in terms of time, geography, or some 
other criterion. It should generally include a delinea- 
tion of its baseline, or a concise summary of past devel- 
opments which then serves as the baseline. Its topic 
should be ambitious in scope, and the coverage of that 
topic comprehensive, well illustrated by concrete cases, 
interpretative, and forward-looking. It should contain 
an extensive bibliography. The author, being a special- 
ist in one field addressing specialists in other fields, 
should strive for simple clarity of presentation, particu- 
larly in the terminology employed for concepts. The 
article may be as long as is consistent with the material 
it covers, provided that sensible canons of selection are 
observed. Illustrations are welcomed. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY review articles normally re- 
ceive “CA* treatment.” That is, after an article has 
been provisionally accepted, it is duplicated and sent 
for comment to a number of Associates who are expert 
or clearly interested in the subject. This is done as a 
first act of the constructive intercommunication which 
is our purpose for existence. Notwithstanding that these 
comments are solicited, they are conceived as “manu- 
scripts,” and their publication is accordingly subject to 
the judgment of the Editor. Commentators are selected 
on the basis of individual-interest data cards completed 
by each Associate and on file in the office of the Editor, 
and of recommendations by the author. Each commen- 
tator is invited to submit two kinds of comments: one 
kind is directed toward making corrections or additions 
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Our Readers Write 


In CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY (July, p. 
330), R. A. Dart wrote: “. late in 
1959, a memorandum from A. Kort- 
landt informed me about the virtual 
extinction of the orang-utan in Indo- 
nesia, through the removal of such re- 
straints as had previously existed.” 

Actually, in my letter to Dart I men- 
tioned the orang-utan only to illustrate 
my opinion that political and sociolog- 
cal changes in post-colonial countries 
will in the future seriously threaten the 
great apes with extinction, in Africa as 
well as in Asia. In order not to be mis- 
understood, I should like to add here 
that, according to the information 
available to me, the orang-utan in Indo- 
nesia is still pretty far from being ex- 
tinct, but its existence will eventually 
be endangered if the steadily increasing 
(and largely illegal) trade is not 
stopped. 

I fully agree with Dart that the vol- 
cano race of the mountain gorilla is 
in very serious danger of extinction, not 
only in Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
but in Uganda as well; and I regret to 
say that the policy of the Uganda gov- 
ernment in this matter seems to admit 
of less excuse than the policy of the 
former Belgian government. From an 
ecological point of view, the volcano 
race is entirely different from the moun- 
tain gorilla west of Lakes Kivu and 
Edward, and its imminent extinction 
will therefore be an irreparable loss. 

It is not only the gorilla and the 
orang-utan whose existence in several 
areas is threatened. In many regions of 
West Africa, the situation of the chim- 
panzee causes anxiety. During my re- 
cent journey, I found that a field study 
of the chimpanzee in its natural habi- 
tat, such as that made in 1930 by H. W. 
Nissen in West Africa, has now be- 
come completely impossible, owing to 
the ruthless hunting of chimpanzee 
mothers, whose young are sold for medi- 
cal research and to zoos. Since the West 
African chimpanzee differs morphologi- 
cally as well as behaviorally’ from the 
Central African races, its loss would be 
as irreparable as that of the volcano 
gorilla. Moreover, this chimpanzee 
often lives in a more or less savannah 
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type of biotope, and may therefore be 
considered to be ecologically the most 
“human” of all the chimpanzee races. 
A. KORTLANDT 

Amsterdam, Netherlands 


J. Desmond Clark, in his article “Hu- 
man Ecology in Prehistoric Africa,” and 
kK. P. Oakley, in his comment on it 
(July), argue that man did not occupy 
caves until he had fire. This may well 
be true; but it is perhaps worth noting 
that baboon packs have been repeatedly 
observed sleeping in and below shallow 
rock shelters near Cape Point, South 
Africa. The packs leave these shelters 
after sunrise to feed, and return at dusk. 
The shelters selected have cliffs above 
them, and a clear view below. 
Monica WILSON 
Rondebosch, South Africa 


“Lexicostatistics So Far” (Jan., 1960) 
was a good choice. The particular in- 
terest of this review article, to me, lies 
in the way it presents what to my mind 
is one of the main problems of modern 
linguistics: how to make linguistics into 
an exact science, and, above all, how 
to specify the elements (the units or 
ultimate components) of language, 
without which the application of math- 
ematical, especially statistical, methods 
is unfeasible. 

Every day opens up new vistas to the 
“mathematization of the humanities.” 
It is deplorable that in the field of lin- 
guistics comparatively little progress 
has been made so far. There is no gen- 
eral understanding of the nature of the 
subject, nor even a satisfactory term to 
describe the new field. The expression 
“mathematical linguistics” is unsatisfac- 
tory; this is not a new branch or special 
kind of linguistics, but rather it is find- 
ing ways and means to use exact, scien- 
tific, modern (and hence, to an extent, 
“mathematical”) methods, while study- 
ing language in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is even more erroneous to 
call the new field “applied” linguistics; 
it has been made evident that “ma- 
chine translation,” for example, is a 
new branch or trend in general linguis- 
tics, and not merely an “application” of 


linguistics to a practical purpose. I 
therefore suggest “The application of 
exact methods to the study of lan- 
guage.” OLGA AKHMANOVA 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Suggestions 


Publication of comments and sugges- 
tions from Associates should continue 
at least throughout volumes 1 and 2— 
they afford the sense of community of 
interests, which is for me one of the 
most exciting aspects of the Association 
(and CA is more than the journal). The 
departments on “Research Plans,” “Re- 
search Reports,” and others in the July 
issue indicate the value of CA as a 
newsletter and clearing-house for 
timely information, as well as a journal 
of lasting contributions to knowledge. 
I agree with Ronald Cohen's opinion 
(May, p. 194) that a large scale review 
of studies of social and cultural change 
is long overdue and could illuminate 
both theory and data in several fields. 
William McEwen’s plea (March, p. 81) 
for a critical assessment of cultural/so- 
cial anthropological research methods, 
kinds of generalizations, their validity, 
etc., is timely. Likewise, E. Mott Davis 
(March, p. 82) on anthropology as part 
of culture. Dwicut B. HEATH 
Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 


You seem to have a definite concept of 
what this periodical should do. Many of 
the suggestions published would side- 
track it into becoming the outlet for 
highly specialized or localized papers it 
is difhcult now to get published. Those 
papers are of value, and I am sure we 
all wish they could be published, but to 
make CA the outlet for such matter on 
a worldwide basis would require it to 
become enormously bulky and would 
load it with material of interest only to 
a few readers. 

It may be that as local committees 
form, these special articles can increas- 
ingly be made available to those inter- 
ested; then in due course they can help 
form the basis for review articles that 
digest and summarize the topic to which 
they relate for the benefit of the non- 
specialist in that topic. As I see it, this 
is one of CA’s most important func- 
tions, and it is through the review arti- 
cles that it will serve best to put anth- 
ropologists all over the world into 
communication. An essential ancillary 
operation will be the establishment of 
reference library centers, from which 
the interested reader can obtain the 
source publications listed in the re- 
view articles’ bibliographies. 

OLIveR LAFARGE 
Santa Fe., N. M., U.S.A. 
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I should like to see in CURRENT ANTHRO 
POLoGY three kinds of articles, corre- 
sponding to three new sections: 

1. Discussions, i.e., different points of 
view assembled in the same issue, with 
all the arguments favoring this or that 
thesis, and analysing the same material 
or a single problem. 

2. Meetings of specialists in the same 
field, or even of those interested in a 
single problem (something like very 
narrow conferences among scholars 
working on or trying to solve the same 
problem in their respective disciplines), 
and the records (perhaps even the type- 
scripts) of these conferences printed. 

3. Standard descriptions of certain 
sectors of daily life in different coun- 
tries and different milieux: e.g., “noon” 
in an African village; “evening” in a 
settlement of an Indian tribe on a res- 
ervation in the U.S.A.; “morning” with 
a worker's family in South America or 
Australia; “afternoon” with a farmer's 
family in Poland, etc. 

RoMAN Srora 
Krakow, Poland 


I hope sometime to encounter in your 
publication, or perhaps in another bul- 
letin-type magazine, a Classified section 
consisting of ads for anthropological 
books, monographs, bulletins, and mag- 
azines for Sale-Trade-Wanted. I have 
duplicates, and I have wants; I’m cer- 
tain that others are in a similar position. 
This arrangement would cut out the 
middleman—the book dealers—but it 
would also facilitate the convenient lo- 
cating and disposal of required or ex- 
pendable material. 
N. Austin 
Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


Would it be possible for CURRENT AN- 
rHROPOLOGY to publish the titles of As- 
sociates’ research plans? Anthropologists 
could in many cases co-ordinate their 
research; and their work would not be 
duplicated as it is now, when many of 
us do not know the lines of research 
that are being undertaken by our col- 
leagues in other countries. | would rec 
ommend that such a system be tried. 
MiLAN DOKLADAIL 
Brno, Czechoslovakia 


Reprinting Articles 


There is already evident an understand- 
able tendency to ask CA to undertake 
just about everything, with the attend- 
ant danger of overloading its limited 
space. Reprinting should be restricted 
to publications that are just about im- 
possible for scholars to get access to, or 
to those in languages, such as the Asian 
and Russian, which ordinarily are not 
9 


understood by most anthropologists. 
They should also, of course, be publica- 
tions of the first importance. 

Among the titles suggested for re- 
printing (July, p. 306) is my paper on 
Mayan ethnology. This is a good exam- 
ple of what should not be reprinted. 
The volume in which it appeared, The 
Maya and their Neighbors, had a fairly 
wide distribution; it may be hard to 
come by for some persons, but it is not 
inaccessible. Also, it has twice been sum- 
marized in later publications; the more 
recent of these, with important amplify- 
ing discussion, was Tax’s Heritage of 
Conquest. 

Ouiver LA FARGE 
Santa Fe, N.M., U.S.A. 


If articles are to be reprinted, critical 
assessments or reviews should be pub- 
lished with them. Most of the articles 
and monographs listed (July, p. 306) 
can easily be obtained through photo- 
stating services which are ordinarily 
available at most libraries. Kluckhohn’s 
article is reprinted in Lessa and Vogt’s 
Reader in Comparative Religion. 
R. M. and C. H. Bernpt 
Nedlands, W. Austr., Australia 


Regarding the problem of reprinting, 
may I suggest that CURRENT ANTHROPOL- 
ocy either print abstracts of noteworthy 
articles published in journals of limited 
circulation, or occasionally offer a sup- 
plement containing reprints of particu- 
larly significant articles. The supple- 
ment could tentatively offered, 
pending a stipulated subscription which 
would cover the costs of printing and 
distribution. 
Paut R. Ducry 
Canton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Reprinting articles that have been pub- 
lished previously seems to me to be un- 
necessary and undesirable, if by so 
doing space for the publication of orig- 
inal (and review) articles is eliminated. 
I would suggest that papers of special 
interest can be mimeographed, listed in 
CA, and made available free or at a 
nominal cost to interested Associates. 
J. SONNENFELD 
Newark, Delaware, U.S.A. 


It will be extremely difficult to select 
articles which are, at the same time: 
(a) really important to a large portion 
of CA readership; and (b) relatively un- 
available. On this second point, every 
Associate should be asked to check with 
the author (whenever possible) to ascer- 
tain whether an article has already been 
reprinted in a reasonably accessible pub- 
lication. A number of the articles sug- 
gested (July, p. 306) are now available 
in collections of papers which are in 
print in the U.S.A. The existence of this 


kind of demand for such materials sug- 

gests the need for greater communica- 
tion among individual Associates. 

Dwicnut B. Heatu 

Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


New De partments 


The increase in the number of such de- 
partments as “For Sale” and “Free Ma- 
terials” is most welcome. May I suggest 
that you also add a new section, titled 
“For Exchange” or “For Exchange and 
Sale,” for the exchange and/or sale of 
articles of mutual interest among mu- 
seums of the world? One could reason- 
ably expect various agencies for sale or 
exchange—such as Associates and the 
sources known to them—to send the de- 
sired information regarding stone tools, 
fossil casts (e.g., C. S. Coon’s collection 
of Sinanthropus material is supplied by 
him at a nominal price), actual cranial 
and post-cranial human or primate ma- 
terial from different parts of the world, 
etc. Stuffed primates similarly offer 
scope for exchange. 

For example, we would be most will- 
ing to exchange a representative collec- 
tion of Indus Valley seal casts, casts of 
Siwalik fossils, skeletons of modern In- 
dians (both sexes), and ethnographic 
specimens from Central India and 
Assam (basketry and such weapons as 
throwing-spears) on a reciprocal basis. 

Of course, when agencies exist for the 
actual sale of such material, one would 
expect that sale would imply nominal 
costs of various museum catalogues, and 
not commercial sale, since the latter 
might involve huge margins of profit- 
cering on an international scale, besides 
presenting problems of customs and an 
import license. Perhaps such material 
could be purchased locally by university 
departments and institutes for purposes 
of exchange, pure and simple. This 
would avoid trouble at both ends. As 
early as 1954, I began such a project in 
surma, starting with Yugoslavia and 
South America, and obtained an en- 
couraging measure of success. But the 
pace was extremely slow, since the proj- 
ect involved correspondence on a_per- 
sonal level which proved less effective 
than I wanted. I feel that the existence 
of an organ like CA makes such commu- 
nications obsolete. To avoid the nui- 
sance of foreign exchange and the 
customs, the mode of exchange should 
be encouraged; and to this end CA 
could make efforts in the U.S.A. to fur- 
ther more active collaboration between 
customs service and the U.S.A. educa- 
tional foundations. Failing this, CA 
might take as a challenge the initiation 
of such a project on an inter-govern- 
mental basis. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Classification of 
Double Descent Systems 


by Jack Goody 


INTRODUCTION 


ONE OF THE commonest methods of classifying human 
societies is by their systems of descent, of which four 
varieties are usually distinguished: bilateral, patrilin- 
eal, matrilineal, and double descent. However, such a 
classification has different meanings for different anthro- 
pologists. The phrase “patrilineal descent” may refer to 
one or more among the following: the inheritance of 
property, succession to office, eligibility for membership 
in unilineal groups, or the degree of emphasis given 
to ties traced with or through the father. The major dif- 
ficulties about any usage involving more than one of 
these criteria are that, in the first place, no two are in- 
variably found in association and, in the second, the 
terms carry different meanings in respect of these four 
features. Hence confusion can, and does, easily ensue. 

Rivers confined the term “descent” to the single fea- 
ture of eligibility for membership in kingroups, and, 
further, restricted his definition to unilineal kingroups 
(1924: 86). Thus his characterization of a society as hav- 
ing ‘patrilineal descent” referred to the presence of 
unilineal descent groups (UDGs), eligibility to which 
was through males; likewise, his use of the phrase “ma- 


Jack Goopy is Lecturer in Social Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Great Britain. Born in 1919, he was 
educated at the University of Cambridge (B.A., 1946; Dip. 
Anth., 1957; Ph.D., 1954) and the University of Oxford (B. 
Litt., 1951). He has done field work in Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
and the Upper Volta among the LoDagaa (1950-51, 1952) and 
the Gonja (1956, 1957). He spent the last year at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 
California, working on a book, Death, Property and the An- 
cestors, a comparative analysis of the mortuary institutions of 
two LoDagaa groups, the LoWiili and the LoDagaba. 

The present article, submitted to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY on 
February 22, 1960, was sent for cAxY treatment to twenty-five 
scholars, of whom the following responded with written com- 
ments: Frederik Barth, Ralph Bulmer, H. Th. Fischer, Vinigi 
L. Grottanelli, P. E. de Josselin de Jong, I. Karvé, Koentjaranin- 
grat, R. B. Lane, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Lorenz G. Léffler, Toicho 
Mabuchi, Ernst W. Miiller, G. P. Murdock, Yuzuru Okada, 


M.G. Smith, and W. E. H. Stanner. The comments intended for 
publication are printed in full after the author's text, and are 
followed by a reply from the author. 
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trilineal descent” indicated the presence of UDGs, 
eligibility to which was through females. 

If we accept Rivers’ definition, then the concept of 
“bilateral descent” becomes self-contradictory. Indeed, 
an examination of the so-called “bilateral” societies re- 
veals little that is common to them apart from an ab- 
sence of UDGs. 

In such societies, certain of the functions elsewhere 
carried out by persons as members of UDGs—blood 
vengeance, for example—may be performed by persons 
standing in specified degrees of kinship; in certain 
circumstances these ranges of kin may constitute “kin- 
dreds,” but such groupings always have overlapping 
memberships and cannot by themselves form mutually 
exclusive segments of the society in the manner of 
UDGs. These kindreds are of two main kinds: the per- 
sonal kindred (Leach 1950) and the descending kindred. 
Eligibility to a personal kindred is determined by 
reckoning degrees of kinship—ascending, descending, 
and lateral—from a specific individual through both 
males and females; it is therefore “ego-oriented,” differ- 
ing for each person. The descending kindred consists 
of the descendants of a single individual, or of a marital 
pair, through both males and females, over a specified 
number of generations. The range of the former corres- 
ponds to what in English usage would be one’s relatives; 
the latter, to one’s descendants. The former has been 
referred to by Phillpotts (1913) as the “fluctuating kin- 
dred”; the latter, by Goodenough (1955) as the “un- 
restricted nonunilinear descent group,” and by Firth 
(1957) as the “completely bilinear group.” 

In many “bilateral” societies, especially in the Pa- 
cific area, a social group of considerable importance is 
a more restricted form of the descending kindred. Mem- 
bership is restricted by the introduction of additional, 
non-kinship criteria, such as locality. For example, a 
person may be entitled to belong to the kingroup of 
his father or his mother, but is only reckoned to be a 
member if he is residing with him or her. This social 
group is referred to by Goodenough as a “restricted 
nonunilinear descent group,” and by Firth as a “ram- 
age.” It should be emphasized that while the ramage is 
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usually a kingroup in the sense that all members are 
related consanguineally, or affinally, membership is 
not determined by such criteria alone. 

Societies may be classified, then, according to the 
presence or absence of UDGs. The residual category we 
will refer to by the customary though ambiguous term 
“bilateral,” while the former category is subdivided 
into those societies with patrilineal UDGs, those with 
matrilineal UDGs, and those with both, that is, double 
descent systems. 

The distribution of these systems has been discussed 
by Murdock (1949 and 1957). In the earlier of his two 
analyses he tallied the distribution of “Rules of De- 
scent” for a world sample of 250 peoples (1949: 194); 
his figures are reproduced here as Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
THE DistRIBUTION OF “RULEs OF Descent” (Murpock 1949) 
| | North South 

Rule of Descent Africa Eurasia America Oceania America Total 
Bilateral 4 8 36 13 14 75 
Matrilineal 11 2 20 15 3 51 
Patrilineal 45 23 13 21 4 106 
Double 5 l 1 11 0 18 


In his later analysis (1957), Murdock defined the geo- 
graphical areas somewhat differently, and included 565 
peoples in his sample; his figures are presented here as 
Table 2.1 


TABLE 2 
THE DistripuTion oF UDGs (Murpock 1957) 
Circum- 
Medi- 
terra- East Insular North South 
Africa nean Eurasia) Pacific | America| America Total 


UDGs absent 
(“Bilateral”) 11 31 14 34 67 47 | 204 
Matrilineal 


UDGs only 17 3 5 21 24 1] 81 
Patrilineal 

UDGs only 76 39 64 28 19 17 | 243 
Both 

(“Double”) 12 0 1 15 0 | 29 
Insufficient 

information 0 5 0 8 
Total 116 78 85 99 110 77 | 565 


* Table IT in Murdock (1957) shows the following breakdown 
for types of descent: bilateral 204, patrilineal 247, matrilineal 84, 
double 29, total 564. The total sample of 565 includes one people, 
the Tasmanians, on whom none of the relevant information was 
available. The differences between the two tables derive from the 
fact that mine is based upon the entries (in columns 10 and I1 of 
Murdock’s Table I) which record the presence or absence of UDGs 
(or “kingroups”). As a result I have included seven more societies 
under the heading “insufficient information.” In four of these 
cases—the Bobo, Buduma, Shawiya (Circum-Mediterranean), and 
the Iranians (East Eurasia)—there is no entry under patrilineal 
UDGs, but in column 12 they are stated to be characterized by 
“patrilineal descent, kindreds being unreported.” The Fur, 
Guanche (Circum-Mediterranean), and the Chibcha (South 
America) are in a similar position with regard to “matrilineai 
descent.” As no UDGS are reported in these seven instances, I 
am not clear what is meant by attributing to them matrilineal or 
patrilineal descent. This allocation appears to be an example of 
the application of mixed criteria referred to in the opening para- 
graph. 
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When these later figures are expressed in percentages, 
the results are as in Table 3. The figures in the bottom 
row of Table 3 indicate the percentages of systems in 


TABLE 3 


THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UDGs By 
CONTINENTAL AREA 


Circum- 
Medi- 
terra- East | Insular | North South 
Africa nean | Eurasia| Pacific | America| America| Tota 


UDGs absent 


(204) 

Matrilineal 

UDGs only 21 + 6 26 30 14 4101% 
(81) 

Patrilineal 

UDGs only 31 16 26 11 8 Z 99%, 
(243) 

Both 

(“*Double’’) 41 0 3 0 99% 

(29) 

oof total 20%) 17%) 20°.) 14%1100% 

sam ple (116) | (73) | (84) | (98) |(110) | (76) 1(557) 


the total sample which occur in each of the continental 
areas, e.g., 20°%, or one-fifth, of the sample are located 
it Africa. The percentages in the four upper rows indi- 
cate the distribution of all societies with a given type 
of descent system among the continental areas. A com- 
parison of any of the latter figures with the figure in 
the last row of the same column will show whether any 
particular type of system is over- or under-represented 
relative to a hypothetical random distribution. For ex- 
ample, although 20°, of the societies in the sample are 
drawn from Africa, only 5% of all those in which UDGs 
are absent are found on this continent. 

A number of dimensions other than linearity, pat- 
rilineal or matrilineal, are relevant to the classification 
of UDGs. Some of these, recently discussed by Fried 
(1957) in connection with corporate UDGs, are, apart 
from corporateness itself, the presence or absence of 
stratification, ranking, and demonstrated descent. ‘This 
last refers to the customary distinction between clan 
and lineage: a lineage is a genealogically defined group, 
while the members of a clan, though recognizing their 
common descent in general terms, do not reckon this by 
means of specific links between named ancestors. With 
regard to ranking, Fried refers to the existence of off- 
ces, restricted social position, eligibility to which is 
based upon criteria “other than sex, age, and ephemeral 
personal attributes” (1957: 23). By “stratification” he 
refers to differential access of adults to “strategic re- 
sources,” those necessary to maintain subsistence. Cus- 
tomary usage gives these terms a somewhat wider 
reference; the criteria of eligibility are not seen as 
intrinsic to the definition of rank nor one specific base 
a prerequisite of stratification. In order to prevent the 
exclusion of alternative possibilities and hypotheses, it 
would seem advisable to preserve these wider usages, 
and at the same time distinguish between the types of 
ranking and stratification according to the various 
criteria employed in different societies. To some degree 
or other, then, all UDGs are internally ranked (though 
not necessarily rank ordered), if only by generation. 
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Not all, however, are stratified externally one against 
another; that is, there is not necessarily any hierarchy of 
groups in terms of access to relatively exclusive rights, 
either in respect of persons or of property. To take one 
example, that of restricted social positions: stratifica- 
tion, as applied to UDGs, means that membership en- 
tails differential access to offices whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends beyond the confines of any one of these units. 
Thus the lineages of an Ashanti division are stratified 
(Rattray 1929), in that chietship is vested in one partic- 
ular UDG, while representatives of the remaining 
groups act as council members. The differential access 
may be to positions other than those usually thought 
of as “political,” as among the Anuak of the Eastern 
Sudan, where the chiefships are largely ritual in char- 
acter (Evans-Pritchard 1940). 

Other dimensions employed to categorize UDGs, 
such as numerical strength and the extent of restrictions 
upon in-marriage (exogamy), cannot be discussed here. 
However, one that is of central concern to this paper is 
that of corporation. 

The concept of the corporate group has been vari- 
ously employed in the literature of comparative so- 
ciology. It has served to translate Weber’s Verband, 
which is defined as a social relationship whose “order 
is enforced by the action of specific individuals whose 
regular function this is, of a chief or ‘head’ (Leiter) 
and usually also an administrative staff” (1947: 145-46). 
Maine, on the other hand, thought of a corporation in 
terms of the ownership and transmission of property. 
Radcliffe-Brown in his earlier writings (1935, reprinted 
1952), followed Maine. However, his use of the Austral- 
ian horde as a type-case, and his acceptance of Durk- 
heim’s emphasis on the importance of assemblies in the 
maintenance of group solidarity, led him to introduce 
the criterion of physical proximity. Thus his last defi- 
nition of a corporate group, which includes elements 
from Maine, Durkheim, and Weber, ran as follows 
(1950: 41): 


A group may be spoken of as “corporate’”’ when it possesses 
any one of a certain number of characters: if its members, or 
its adult male members, or a considerable proportion of 
them, come together occasionally to carry out some collective 
action—for example, the performance of rites; if it has a chief 
or council who are regarded as acting as the representative 
of the group as a whole; if it possesses or controls property 
which is collective, as when a clan or lineage is a land-owning 
group. 


It seems preferable here, both to avoid confusion and 
to encourage analysis in terms of further variables, to 
give independent designations to these three characters. 
In the first case, we may speak of assembling or conven- 
ing groups. In this connection, it should be added that 
the term “corporate” has also been used to describe the 
degree of localization of a group, i.e., whether it is com- 
pact, dispersed or non-localized. In a compact group 
(Radcliffe-Brown 1950: 41), such as the Tale patriclan, 
the main body of the members not dispersed through 
marriage live contiguously in one locality. In a dis- 
persed UDG, such as the Ashanti matriclan, the local- 
ized segments are separated one from another, often by 
segments of other UDGs. In a non-localized UDG, such 
as the Yak6 matriclan, none of the segments has a ter- 
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ritorial framework. In each of these cases, the group 
may “‘come together occasionally to carry out some col- 
lective action” either in plenary session or by means of 
representatives. Consequently the degree of localiza- 
tion should be considered separately from the question 
of assembling. 

With regard to the second of Radcliffe-Brown’s “char- 
acters,” where groups have a hierarchical system of 
authority or representation converging upon one man 
or a few individuals, I would speak of these as “‘pyram- 
idal,” following the usage of Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard (1940). It is for the third feature that I would 
reserve the term “corporate,” to distinguish those 
UDGs in which rights in material objects are vested, or, 
more precisely, within which property is inherited. 

The main body of this paper is concerned with double 
descent systems, the classification of which raises basic 
problems concerned with the definition of descent and 
the minimum criteria for social groups. With regard to 
the first of these points, it seems preferable to confine 
the term “descent” to some one of the four criteria 
enumerated at the outset, and I suggest, following 
Rivers, that this should be eligibility for membership in 
kingroups. With regard to the second, the attempt to 
develop criteria to identify the presence of social groups, 
I employ as indices of degree of group identification, or 
“consciousness of unity,” the existence of a relevant 
technical term in the native language (e.g., clan) or a 
specific name (e.g., “MacDonald”). 

Against the background of these introductory re- 
marks, we can now proceed with the discussion of the 
classification of double descent systems. 


DISCUSSION OF DOUBLE DESCENT 


The assumption of early anthropological writers that 
societies characterized by unilineal descent groups were 
either “patrilineal” or “matrilineal” was disposed of 
with some difficulty, mainly through the efforts of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown.? In his essay on “The Mother’s Brother 
in South Africa” (1924, reprinted 1952), he called at- 
tention to the fact that these modes of reckoning descent 
may co-exist in the same social system. He mentioned 
specifically “the tribes of Eastern Australia” (1952: 22), 
and the Ova-Herero of South Africa which, he writes, is 
“subdivided into two sets of segments crossing one an- 
other” (1952: 23). He tentatively referred to this fea- 
ture as “bilateralism,” and it was not until a subsequent 
article that he distinguished clearly between what we 
would now call “bilateral kinship” and “double de- 
scent.”” This he did in penetrating comment on Deacon's 
discovery of a section system in Ambrym, where he 
showed why it was that Rivers, when he had visited the 
island some years before, had failed to notice the exist- 
ence of double descent. Rivers had apparently gone 
there expecting to find a matrilineal dual division. “His 
first enquiries showed him the existence of patrilineal 


“1 am indebted to M. Fortes and A. I. Richards for their com- 
ments upon this paper and to the late S. F. Nadel, the late A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, G. I. Jones, A. H. J. Prins, and E. H. Winter for 
personal communications relating to its subject matter. 
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local clans. He thereupon gave up looking for the mat- 
rilineal dual division, because, perhaps unconsciously, 
he assumed that the two forms of organization could 
not exist in the same people” (1929a: 50; Rivers 1915). 
Radcliffe-Brown’s comment was confirmed when Eme- 
neau showed that Rivers had similarly failed to observe 
the presence of matrilineal descent groups among the 
dominantly patrilineal Todas (Rivers 1906; Emeneau 
1937). I myself had an identical experience. The French 
ethnographer, Labouret, had described some of the 
“Lobi” peoples of the Ghana-Ivory Coast border as 
matrilineal, a classification which seemed in some ways 
inconsistent with his account of their system of resi- 
dence and inheritance (Labouret 1931). My own in- 
vestigations in the area showed that, of these peoples, 
the Birifor at least were characterized by double de- 
scent (Goody 1956), thus partly confirming Radcliffe- 
Brown's prediction of thirty years ago: “. . . we have 
reason to suspect that similar double clan systems will 
be found when carefully looked for in many of the 
tribes of West Africa that lie between the Herero and 
the Ashanti” (1929a: 51). 

Subsequently, double descent was recognized in many 
parts of the world. Radcliffe-Brown himself compared 
Ambrym to the Australian systems, as well as to the 
Herero, the “Congo region” (tribe unnamed), and to 
the Ashanti (19296: 157). Herskovits pointed out the 
wider extension of the Ashanti system, which he claimed 
was found also among the coastal peoples of Ghana, the 
Ga and the Fanti, as well as among one group of their 
New World descendants, the Bush Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana (1937). Forde’s study of the Yak6 provided the 
first detailed analysis of what he called a “double uni- 
lateral” organization (1938, 1939, 1950). Some years 
later Nadel discovered the existence of double descent 
among the Nyaro and Tullushi in the Nuba Hills and 
possibly, he suggested, among the Kunama of Eritrea 
(1950). Murdock (1940) meanwhile called attention to 
the growing number of double descent systems, adding 
to the list the Nankanse of Ghana (Rattray 1952), the 
Venda (Stayt 1931), Manus (Mead 1934), Ontong Java 
(Hogbin 1931), and Pukapuka (Beaglehole and Beagle- 
hole 1938). 

This is a large and heterogeneous list. It includes the 
Ashanti, a people who place great emphasis on matri- 
lineal UDGs. It also includes the Nankanse of Northern 
Ghana, who appear to be very similar to the Tallensi, 
often taken as the epitome of an agnatic system. And 
there are others who fall somewhere between these two 
poles. As a means of approaching the central issues in 
the classification of double descent systems, with a view 
to improving upon the operational utility of the con- 


*In his article on double descent (1940), Murdock mentioned 
the Toda case, apparently unaware of Radcliffe-Brown’s similar 
comment on the Ambrym. But this is perhaps hardly surprising as 
he made no reference at all in this article to any of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s comments on double descent. Indeed he stated, “It is the 
purpose of this paper to call attention to a third primary type of 
affiliation, ‘double descent,’ which has been reported by recent 
ethnographers for a number of widely separated areas, but which 
has thus far escaped extended theoretical consideration” (1940: 
555). In view of the fact that he referred to an article by Lawrence 
on “Alternating Generations in Australia” (1937) which attempted 
to re-examine Radcliffe-Brown’s analysis of Australian social 
organization (Radcliffe-Brown 1930), and indeed edited the sym- 
posium where it appeared, I find this omission difficult to under- 
stand. 
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cept, I shall consider below the discussion which has 
developed around two cases from the list, the Australian 
and the Ashanti, each of which raises different points 
of theoretical interest. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CASE 


In his article on “Double Descent,’ Murdock main- 
tained that the difficulties concerning Australian mar- 
riage classes are “easily resolved when it is recognized 
that the class area of Australia is actually characterized 
by double descent, by a combination of co-existing mat- 
rilineal and patrilineal modes of affiliation” (1940: 559). 
The author did not claim this as an original contribu- 
tion but referred to Lawrence’s “penetrating analytical 
study,” “Alternating Generations in Australia” (1937). 

However, long before this, in 1898, Durkheim had 
suggested that the system of “four classes” resulted from 
a combination of matrilineal moieties and patrilineal 
local groups.* Durkheim based his argument upon the 
assumption that originally all Australian tribes were 
divided into two matrilineal moieties. In combination 
with virilocal marriage (and, implicitly, no child-re- 
turn), this leads to a “duality of the totemic group and 
the local group” (1898: 21) which gives rise to a four- 
class system separating the generations one from an- 
other. Eventually this duality causes the dispersed mat- 
rilineal clans to be displaced by local patrilineal ones. 
But in the transitional period we find traces of the co- 
existence of patrilineal and matrilineal “filiation,” such 
as “bilateral” exogamy (1898: 26). 

Radcliffe-Brown further developed this viewpoint, 
removing it from the realm of conjectural history. He 
maintained that, “In Australian tribes with four sec- 
tions or eight sub-sections every person belongs to one 
of a pair of matrilineal moieties and one of a pair of 
patrilineal moieties” (1929b: 199). In the earliest of 
his major papers on Australia (1913) he made no specific 
mention of double descent. But in the essay on “The 
Mother's Brother in South Africa” (1924), he developed, 
implicitly rather than explicitly, the distinction be- 
tween what Fortes calls “complementary filiation’’ 
(ties with the unilineal descent group of the parent 
residual to the reckoning of descent) and the descent 
systems of Australia, where both matrilineal and patri- 
lineal groups co-exist in the same society. And in his 
comments upon Deacon’s paper on Ambrym (1927), 
and in the ensuing discussion with Brenda Seligman, 
he emphasized a further contrast, that between bilateral 
kinship and double descent. There he distinguished two 
types of Australian marriage regulation, Type I with 
“cross-cousin” marriage, and Type II with marriage to 
the Mother’s Mother’s Brother's Daughter’s Daughter. 
Section systems are found with both types of marriage 
regulations, e.g., among the Kariera and the Aranda. 


*A decade earlier, Francis Galton, in a communication to the 
Anthropological Institute, suggested that Australian marriage 
systems could be more readily understood “if we suppose a cross 
division” (1889: 71). But he realized that the “testing question” 
is “does such a cross division as that which I have supposed, really 
exist?” This is still the “testing question.” But, as Galton pointed 
out, whether or not they exist, his theory has much to recommend 
it as a memoria technica. The analysis of Australian systems would 
be a simpler matter if other writers had maintained so clear a 
distinction between the concepts of the actors and the tools of the 
observer, 
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The system of four sections, he maintained, is “the sys- 
tematization of the kinship system of Type I and may 
be best understood by regarding it as a double dual di- 
vision of the tribe, a matrilineal and a patrilineal 
dichotomy combined together” (1927: 344). 

This double moiety organization he considered sim- 
ilar to the Ashanti, Ova-Herero, and “Congo” systems. 
Only of the Dieri did he specifically state that they have 
a “double-clan system” (1927: 345);> later (1930), he 
listed other such tribes, mainly in Eastern Australia. 
Nevertheless all section and sub-section systems were 
treated as double moiety organizations. In a later sum- 
mary of the position he wrote (1929b: 200): 


The four sections of Australian tribes are groups of persons 
who, by the classificatory system, stand in certain definite 
relations. Thus, in its simplest form, I and: my “brothers,” 
“father’s fathers” and “‘son’s sons” form one group. Our 
fathers and sons form another, and so on. The sections are 
not descent groups in the ordinary sense, but the system does 
really include two sets of direct descent groups, often anony- 
mous, namely, one pair of patrilineal moieties each contain- 
ing two sections (AD, BC) and one pair of matrilineal moieties 
(AC, BD). 

Even if it were correct to speak of the sections as having 
“bilateral descent,” I do not think we should gain anything 
by the new term. But it is not correct. In most tribes irregular 
marriages take place, i.e., a man takes a woman outside the 
section within which he should marry if his marriage is regu- 
lar. In such instances, in the majority of Australian tribes, the 
section membership of the child is determined through the 
mother alone. 


Thus he not only recognized the Eastern tribes as 
having a double descent organization, but also appears 
to have included any section or sub-section system in the 
same category, speaking of two sets of “descent groups” 
even though they are not named. Indeed, in his final 
statement on Australian systems he wrote (1951: 40): 


Although the social organization of Australian tribes is 
always based on patrilineal descent, there is always some rec- 
ognition of matrilineal descent. For an individual, his most 
important senior relatives are his father and the father of 
his father, and his mother’s brother and the mother’s brother 
of his mother’s brother. The kinship system of an Australian 
tribe is usually one of double descent, patrilineal and matri- 
lineal. But in many tribes there is a more definite and or- 
ganized recognition of matrilineal descent, sometimes by the 
existence of matrilineal clans or totemic divisions, sometimes 
by named matrilineal moieties, and in some tribes by the 
existence of eight “classes” or “sub-sections.” 

This is essentially the position developed by Law- 
rence (1937) and later by Murdock (1940). Accepting 
Matthew's “discovery” that all Australian marriage 
class systems were based upon the presence of matri- 
lineal moieties (1900: 120)—Durkheim had _ earlier 
made the same point—and combining this with Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s claim that throughout the continent the 
local organization was one of exogamous patrilineal 
hordes, Lawrence found that all class systems are in 
fact characterized by double descent. 

“Four divisions, called ‘sections’ if they bear names, 
are formed because the patrilineal moieties and the 


* The Dieri (or Dyerie) were also chosen by Durkheim as an 
example of “double exogamy” (1898: 26). 
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matrilineal moieties bisect each other” (Lawrence 1937: 
324). Indeed he went so far as to attribute even two 
class systems to the co-existence of local patriclans and 
matrimoieties, a seemingly unnecessary hypothesis. His 
conclusion was that “three factors must co-exist to pro- 
vide the common denominator of all Australian class 
systems, viz.: (1) marriage by sister exchange; (2) mat- 
rilineal descent in exogamous moieties; and (3) patri- 
lineal descent in exogamous patri-clans” (1937: 334).6 

In what sense is it profitable to speak about Australian 
societies as characterized by double descent? Let us first 
examine more closely what Radcliffe-Brown meant by 
referring to them in this way. The case which he quoted 
as being the most “highly organized system of double 
descent” is that of the Dieri of South Australia, who 
have patriclans distinguished by totems known as 
pintara, and matriclans with totems known as madu 
(1951: 40). However, in other cases, and these are the 
more numerous, Radcliffe-Brown spoke of the matri- 
lineal descent groups as being unnamed; in this usage 
he was followed by Lawrence. “Anonymous” in this 
context could mean one of two things: the descent 
groups may be known by a technical term in the native 
language but have no names, or there may be lacking 
both terms and names. In this latter case, the questions 
then arise as to how these groups are recognized by the 
actors and how they are to be distinguished by the 
observers. When can we speak of a social system as being 
characterized by descent groups? 

In perhaps the earliest, and certainly one of the clear- 
est discussions of this subject, Rivers, as we have al- 
ready said, defined “descent” as (a) a criterion of eligi- 
bility for membership in a social group, (b) either 
through males or through females (i.e., unilineal).* 
This definition was adopted by Radcliffe-Brown, who 
wrote, “Descent is necessarily unilateral whereas kin- 
ship is equally necessarily bilateral” (1930: 442). 
Whereas Radcliffe-Brown stressed the second aspect of 
the definition, Murdock emphasized the first when he 
wrote, “Descent means, as Rivers pointed out, not rela- 
tionship itself, but affiliation with a particular group of 
relations” (1940: 556). For the purposes of this paper, 
“descent” refers to eligibility for membership in kin- 
groups and is also restricted to eligibility by a unilineal 
criterion, since this is what is usually meant in the 
phrase “double descent.” However, in employing the 


®*1I should add that what Lawrence means by sister exchange is % 
that when male members of a marriage class, ‘A’, marry female 
members of ‘B’ (i.e., = O'B’), then, A‘B’ = O'A’. However, 
the members of ‘A’ do not necessarily belong to the same UDG; 
they merely fall into one marriage class and, usually, one kinship 
category. It can therefore be misleading to express this marriage; 


Indeed this error appears to lead to one of the misunderstandings 
of Australian systems. 

7 His exact words were: “Whenever I use this term it will apply 
to membership of a group, and to this only . . . the use of the 
term is only of value when the group is unilateral” (1924: 86). 
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word “descent” as an abbreviation for “unilineal de- 
scent,” I do not wish necessarily to exclude Firth’s and 
Goodenough’s usage of the term in connection with the 
ramage, as newly defined by the former (1957). 

One additional aspect of “descent” requires to be in- 
cluded in any definition. Among the Fanti, and, to a 
lesser extent, the Ashanti of Ghana, the personnel of 
military regiments (asafo) were recruited from the sons 
of existing members. In Britain too a tendency toward 
such patrifilial recruitment is present in a number of 
army regiments, in certain occupations such as that of 
docker, and in some of the more ancient collegiate in- 
stitutions, though here this is never the exclusive method 
of replacement and usually functions primarily to main- 
tain social position. Among the Fanti, on the other 
hand, this was the compulsory mode of recruitment to 
the asafo and, as such, would appear to fulfill the re- 
quirements of Rivers’ definition of the term “descent.” 

Yet, the Fanti regiments were morphologically dif- 
ferent from, say, the Ashanti clans. For in the latter case 
the “unilineal” principle is not merely a criterion of 
eligibility to the social group, but is also the means by 
which the personnel of the group reckon relationships 
among themselves. Each member of an Ashanti clan is 
related unilineally to every other member, not only to 
the single person whom he replaces socially. In the Fanti 
case, we may speak of patrifilial recruitment, in the 
Ashanti of unilineal descent. 

Clearly, unilineal descent is potentially available in 
any society as a mode for the ordering of social relations; 
it is a selection from the totality of possible kinship ties 
which serves as a mode of organizing mutually exclusive 
social groups. Descent groups may perform a variety of 
functions, and their importance in different societies 
varies widely. ‘This diversity makes the problem of their 
recognition a difficult one, and in view of the discussions 
that have developed as to whether or not a particular 
system is characterized by “double descent,” one must 
ask how, given the criteria I have suggested to define 
“descent,” the social scientist demonstrates the presence 
of such “groups.” 

This question immediately raises the whole socio- 
logical problem of what constitutes a social group. One 
criterion often used to distinguish group from other 
social units such as plurel, class, or aggregation is that 
the former is characterized by observable interaction 
among the members (Lundberg 1939: 340-41). How- 
ever, this criterion, which forms the starting point of 
so much work on small groups in a laboratory setting, 
is not entirely satisfactory for the anthropologist. The 
type of group with which the latter is mainly concerned 
is that which, in Nadel’s words, “may be defined as a 
collection of individuals who stand in regular and rela- 
tively permanent relationships, that is, who act towards 
and in respect of individuals outside the group, reg- 
ularly in a specific, predictable, and expected fashion” 
(Nadel 1951: 149; my italics). Of course, as “the rela- 
tionships making up the group are . . . visible only in 
the institutionalized modes of coactivity,” “relation- 
ships” and “interaction” are not independent variables. 
But, in emphasizing the relational structure of the 
anthropologist’s “groups,” one is pointing out that in 
the main he is dealing with “institutionalized groups.” 

These groups display “institutionalized modes of co- 


activity” which “appear as the rights and obligations 
vested in or incumbent upon the individuals in virtue of 
their group membership” (Nadel 1951: 146). To use 
Radcliffe-Brown’s terminology, a group is therefore a 
“jural institution” —“meaning by that relationships that 
can be defined in terms of rights and duties” (Radclifte- 
Brown 1950: 11). To put it in a way which brings out 
the conceptual rapprochement to the work of Max 
Weber and G. H. Mead, the action of group members 
has “meaning” for the actors in that it follows, to a 
greater or lesser extent, from a conscious awareness of 
expected behavior. A group may therefore be said to be 
“conscious of itself in that each actor is aware that he 
‘belongs’ and that, in virtue of his belonging, he is en- 
titled or required to act in a given way” (Nadel 1951: 
147). This consciousness of unity may be concretized in 
various forms, but of particular importance is the exist- 
ence of group terms and names which give tangible 
form even to the abstract “awareness of ‘belonging’.” 

Nadel himself gave an excellent demonstration of 
the importance of names in his account of the Nupe 
state (1942).8 However, except in “very large human 
aggregates,” he did not regard the existence of a name as 
essential “to make the group complete, that is, to en- 
title us to impute to the human aggregate in question 
the requisite consciousness of unity” (1942: 148). It 
is perhaps the case that in certain marginal situations 
the co-activities of the members may in themselves af- 
ford sufficient awareness of “belonging” without re- 
quiring the existence of either a technical term or a 
specific name. However, empirically this is the limiting 
case. The difficulties in the way of laying down minimal 
criteria of a functional nature (i.e., the kind and degree 
of co-activity necessary to establish the existence of such 
a group) make it operationally desirable to demand the 
presence of at least a technical term, however ambig- 
uous, as an index of the presence of an “institutionalized 
social group.” 

A descent group, then, is such an institutionalized 
social group, recognized by the presence of a technical 
term or a distinctive name, which is organized on the 
basis of unilineal consanguinity, actual or supposed. 
Double descent systems are those in which a person be- 
longs to a pair of such groups, one based on the patri- 
lineal, the other on the matrilineal, mode of reckoning. 

It is clear that on this criterion we would have to re- 
ject a number of the Australian “section” (or “class’’) 
systems. We cannot accept Murdock’s contention, based 
upon Lawrence’s paper, “that the class area of Australia 
is actually characterized by double descent, by a com- 
bination of co-existing matrilineal and_ patrilineal 
modes of affiliation” (1940: 559). From our point of 
view this conclusion needs to be supported by a demon- 
stration of the presence of UDGs. This Murdock does 
not afford. He argues for the existence of double de- 
scent throughout the “class area” (it certainly occurs in 
part of it), on the grounds that it is demanded by the 
“class” system. 

Radclifte-Brown came to a conclusion similar to that 
of Lawrence and Murdock. Elsewhere he stated clearly 
enough that: “By descent I understand membership of 


®See also my account of the “positional terminclogy” of the 
LoWiili (Goody 1956: 16-26). 
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a closed group (social segment) determined at birth by 
the fact that a parent belongs to that group” (1929b: 
199). But he did not always abide by the logical im- 
plications of this definition. For he too assumed that 
marriage “sections” necessarily pre-suppose the exist- 
ence of both patrilineal and matrilineal descent groups. 
Just as Lawrence was forced to speak of “anonymous 
sections,” so Radcliffe-Brown wrote of ‘anonymous 
moieties,” thus assuming the co-existence of matrilineal 
descent groups cross-cutting the omnipresent patrilineal 
ones throughout the section area. In the absence of 
either a name or a term, how is one to know that such 
plurels are not simply constructs of the anthropologist’s 
imagination and on quite another level of reality from 
the institutionalized descent group? Doubt is thrown on 
the assumptions of these writers by the Murngin ma- 
terial, which shows that it is quite possible for a section 
system to exist in the absence of matrilineal descent 
groups.® 

Further light is shed on Radcliffe-Brown’s position 
by an examination of his own comments on Murngin 
social organization (1951). He argued against the anal- 
ysis put forward by Lawrence, Murdock, and Lévi- 
Strauss, which was in any case rejected by those social 
anthropologists who had actually worked in Arnhem 
Land (Warner 1937 and 1958; Berndt 1955). But dur- 
ing the course of the paper he repeated the interpreta- 
tion of Murngin kinship terminology previously offered 
by Warner, utilizing the concept of “lines of descent.” 
A “line of descent” he defined as ‘an arrangement of 
the relatives of an individual which can be shown on a 
chart of kinship terms” (1951: 43). The number of 
“basic lines of descent” depends upon the number of 
kinship terms for relatives in the second ascending gen- 
eration. Thus these “lines” consist only of a series of 
terms laid out in generation order. One may draw a 
line: father, (ego), son, or, alternatively, mother’s 
brother, (ego), sister’s son. The first Radcliffe-Brown 
referred to as a line of patrilineal descent, the second as 
a line of matrilineal descent. This concept he then 
used to analyze the Murngin data: “. . . if we take the 
three patrilineal lines . . . and the three matrilineal 
lines, then, in combination, they include all the terms 
of kinship of either Yir-Yoront or Murngin” (1951: 
49). Radcliffe-Brown was well aware that these descent 
lines are not unilineal descent groups. Indeed, it was 
for making this mistake that he criticized Murdock and 
other writers (1956: 364). However, the misunderstand- 
ing must be laid partly at his door. For although Rad- 
cliffe-Brown followed Rivers in limiting the term “de- 
scent” to the unilineal reckoning of kinship as a crite- 
rion for membership in social groups, he then employed 
the word in a different sense, to indicate a “line” of 
terms on a kinship diagram. There is of course some 


* Discussing explanations of cross-cousin marriage as resulting 
from cross-cutting pairs of exogamous descent groups, Lévi-Strauss 
is also led to complain of the invention of non-existent groups or 
classes: “Dans la plupart des cas . . . c'est le sociologue qui, pour 
rendre compte d'une loi compliquée de répartition des conjoints 
possibles et des conjoints prohibés, invente une hypothétique divi- 
sion du groupe en classes unilatérales . . . ces travaux contrevien- 
nent a un principe bien connu des logiciens: a savoir que l’exist- 
ence d’une classe définissable en extension ne peut jamais étre 
postulée. On constate la presence d'une classe; on ne la déduit pas” 
(1949: 140-41). 
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connection. The roles linked in a particular descent 
line may all fall within one unilineal descent group; in 
patrilineal systems, this is often the case with the “patri- 
line,” father—(ego)-son. But equally there may be no 
overlap. One of the difficulties in the Lévi-Strauss—Mur- 
dock analysis is the assumption that, for example, all of 
ego’s ““mothers’ brothers” will be found in one descent 
group, when it appears from Warner’s study that they 
are neither in one local, or in one unilineal, descent 
group. Leach’s contribution to this discussion (1951) 
did a lot to clear away confusions caused by these au- 
thors, but it seems still to involve some such assumption. 
He maintained that Radcliffe-Brown “failed to make 
clear just what is the degree of correspondence between 
these descent lines and the local descent groups which 
constitute actual Murngin society at any particular 
point in time” (1951: 33). There can be no single an- 
swer to this question because the so-called lines of de- 
scent may be variously related to the kingroups. The 
matrilineal lines clearly have no “correspondence” at 
all to descent groups, as there are no matrilineal UDGs. 
This discussion of Australian systems is an attempt at 
a preliminary clarification of the concept of double de- 
scent. Double descent is compatible with a “section” 
system, but is no necessary counterpart. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Murdock, and others could only take the view 
that it is a counterpart by positing the existence of 
“anonymous descent groups.” To bring out further 
theoretical points I now turn to another case around 
which controversy has arisen, the Ashanti of Ghana. 


‘THE ASHANTI CASE 


In a recent monograph on the Fanti (1954), Chris- 
tensen attempts to refute the thesis, attributed to 
Fortes, that the term “double descent” is inapplicable 
to the Ashanti, the northern neighbors of the Fanti, and 
a society with a very similar social structure. He tries to 
show that “the paternal line” in these societies has been 
neglected because of the concern of earlier writers with 
the jural aspects of kinship. Had they fully recognized 
the importance of this “line,” he maintains, they would 
have agreed with Murdock that this society is really 
characterized by double descent. 

Part of the evidence submitted by Christensen shows, 
not the strength of the patrilineal descent group, but 
rather the importance of the father role, which is a very 
different question. The difficulty appears to lie in a 
blurring of the concepts of filiation and descent.'” How- 
ever, there are other grounds for Christensen’s state- 
ment. Unlike some of the Australian tribes quoted by 
Murdock, Lawrence, Radcliffe-Brown, and others, the 
Ashanti do have descent groups, in the meaning we have 
given this term, based on both patrilineal and matri- 
lineal modes of reckoning. Why, then, should this case 
have given rise to further controversy? 

Radcliffe-Brown constantly used the Ashanti as a type 


#” This blurring has complications for cross-cultural analysis. For 
example, Zelditch, in Parsons and Bales (1955), includes the 
French Canadians, Germans, Irish, Polish, and Spanish Americans 
among the “patrilineal” cases, though the U.S. Middle Class are 
“bilateral.” Mundugumor is classified as “double descent.” 
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case of double descent; in this he was followed by 
Herskovits (1937), Lawrence (1937), Murdock (1940, 
1949), and Nadel (1950). On the other hand, in his in- 
troduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, 
Radcliffe-Brown contrasted the Ashanti with ‘double 
lineage systems,” maintaining that the Ashanti have 
“the nearest approach to pure mother-right” in Africa 
(1950: 79). This statement is in fact in line with 
Fortes’ re-examination of their kinship system which 
appears in the same volume. Although Fortes did not 
specifically reject the classification of the Ashanti as a 
double descent system,'! he maintained that one of the 
misinterpretations in previous work was the view, which 
he attributed to Murdock, that “Ashanti kinship is 
characterized by the equal recognition of both matri- 
lineal and patrilineal descent” (1950: 253; my italics). 

But although Fortes did not specifically deny that the 
Ashanti have a double descent system, he did point out 
that the structure of their descent groups differs con- 
siderably from, say, that of the Yak6, discussed in the 
same volume (Forde 1950). The Ashanti ntoro, the 
patrilineal descent group, is not a “corporate group” 
—‘there is no corporate organization based upon the 
father’s line, nor are jural or political rights (such as 
rights of inheritance) or duties derived from paternal 
descent” (1950: 267). 

Fortes’ analysis of the Ashanti, and Radcliffe-Brown’s 
change of mind concerning their classification as a 
typical case of double descent, bear upon a theoretical 
point which has not received full attention in the litera- 
ture. It is this. When we include within the category 
“double descent” all those systems which have some 
kind of descent group, however minimal its functions, 
based upon both lines of descent, then the societies 
brought together under this head have little or nothing 
in common but this fact alone. Moreover, such a classi- 
fication cuts right across existing typologies. The 
Ashanti, for example, are, according to Radcliffe- 
Brown, “the nearest approach to pure mother-right” 
in Africa. Yet, from Murdock’s standpoint, the Ashanti 
ought to be included in the same general category, not 
only as the Yak6, but also as the Tallensi of Northern 
Ghana, who are usually considered a prototypical patri- 
lineal society. For the Tallensi have uterine descent 
groups which, though they have no name, nevertheless 
are known by a technical term soog (Fortes 1949: 40). 
Although the soog may be viewed as kinship effective 
only through personal contact, nevertheless a shadowy 
uterine descent group of four-generation depth emerges 
around exogamy, witchcraft, and blood-guilt. From a 
comparative point of view, the critical attribute is the 
rejection of the sexuality of the women as embodied in 
the rule of exogamy and the incest taboo.'* However, 
here I am only concerned with establishing the in- 
adequacy, for most purposes, of a classification which 
includes societies structurally so dissimilar as the Tal- 
lensi, the Ashanti, and the Yak6é. For although Mur- 
dock did not specifically include the Tallensi in his 


“Christensen (1954: 4) maintains that he does, but I can find no 
statement to this effect. 


“Except in Ontong Java and Pukapuka, exogamy is every- 


where associated with both patrilineal and matrilineal kingroups” 
(Murdock 1940: 561). 
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list, he did mention their neighbors, the Nankanse: 
“Among the Nankanse of the Ashanti hinterland, Rat- 
tray reports exogamous, non-totemic, and non-localized 
matri-lineages (soo) as well as exogamous, totemic, 
localized and politically organized patri-sibs (bute)” 
(Murdock 1940: 558). The Nankanse soo, like the 
Tallensi soog, is characterized by the prohibition on 
sexual intercourse and the inheritance of the taint of 
witchcraft (Rattray 1932: 29). Rattray also mentioned 
similar groups among the nearby Kusase, as well as 
among other societies in Northern Ghana—the “Lobi,” 
Vagala, and Tampolense—all of whom, he said, in- 
herit matrilineally. 

It was among some groups of the people called by 
Rattray the “Lobi” (or Lober) that I myself carried out 
anthropological investigations. The second group I 
worked with, the LoDagaba, do inherit certain types of 
property matrilineally, but the first community, the 
LoWiili, while having named matriclans as well as 
patriclans, inherit all property patrilineally. In this they 
provided a patrilineal parallel to the Ashanti, for the 
matriclans were distinctly secondary to the main series 
of descent groups. The patrilineal ntoro of the Ashanti, 
like the matrilineal belo of the LoWiili, have a greater 
degree of organization than the Tallensi soog, for be- 
sides being known by the technical term they also have 
individual names. Small exogamous groups of a genera- 
tion depth and span similar to that of the soog are 
linked together by more inclusive, named descent 
groups associated with particular sacred loci. The at- 
tribution of names indicates greater organization, the 
actors then viewing the groups as defined segments of a 
total system." 

Thus, although all these societies have institutions 
which meet the minimal definition of double descent, it 
would be misleading to confound the system found 
among the Tallensi, the Ashanti, and the LoWiili with 
that of the Yak6é or LoDagaba type.’ The Tallensi and 
the LoWiili are to be compared with patrilineal so- 
cieties such as the Nuer which have no descent groups 
based on the uterine tie, and the Ashanti are most prof- 
itably considered together with matrilineal societies. 
The difference here relates to the question of the cor- 
porateness of the descent groups in question, As stated 
above, when I speak of a descent group as “corporate,” 
I refer specifically to property-holding and thus give 
the term a more restricted meaning than is customary in 
current anthropological usage. By “property-holding” 
I do not mean that the members of the group neces- 
sarily all hold similar rights in respect of the same ob- 
jects but that these objects are transmitted within the 
group, either after death (inheritance) or before, and 
that this transmission is seen as related to group mem- 
bership.!® As I earlier remarked, while the existence of 


* A further degree of organization is represented by segments 
which are not only named but are viewed as being of a specific 
number, like the twelve tribes of Israel. The latter I have called 
“co-ordinated,” as distinct from unco-ordinated, segments (Goody 
1957). 


*T am grateful to H. Th. Fischer‘ for having pointed to a lack 
of clarity in my using the term “full double descent” as an 
alternative designation for the Yak6 type of system. 


“In other words, members have with respect to one another 
what in Anglo-American law might be described as a contingent 
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an “estate” is often cited as one of the characteristic 
features of corporate groups, a number of other criteria 
have also been introduced into the discussion. This 
wider usage seems to me not only to depart from legal 
and economic practice but, more important, to render 
the term less valuable as an analytic concept. 

The importance of distinguishing systems in which 
the property is divided between patrilineal and matri- 
lineal groups emerges from Forde’s analysis of the Yako. 
The general point is well brought out by Fortes, when 
he writes (1953: 34): 


One of the most developed systems of this type (double 
unilineal) is that of the Yaké; and Forde’s excellent analysis 
of how this works (Forde 1950) shows that it is much more 
than a device for classifying kin. It is a principle of social 
organization that enters into all social relations and is ex- 
pressed in all important institutions. There is the division 
of property, for instance, into the kind that is tied to the 
patrilineal lineage and the kind that passes to matrilineal 
kin. The division is between fixed and, in theory, perpetual 
productive resources, in this case farm land, with which goes 
residence rights, on the one hand, and on the other, movable 
and consumable property like livestock and cash. 


Fortes goes on to point out that there is a “similar 
polarity” in religious cult, with the matrilineal group 
being “ritually somewhat stronger.” I would put the 
position yet more definitely than this. In a previous 
paper (1959) I compared the mother’s brother-sister’s 
son relationship among the LoWiili and the LoDagaba, 
that is, in a patrilineal society with complementary de- 
scent groups and in a full double descent system. The 
crucial variable appeared to be property relationships. 
I was therefore led to regard the division of property 
not merely as an expression of a principle of social 
organization on the same level as the division in ritual 
cults, but rather as the funaamental feature around 
which other differences—for example, in nuclear kin- 
ship relations—revolve. It is the importance of property 
relationships, as illustrated here and in the analyses of 
Forde and Nadel, which suggests that it is profitable to 
distinguish a class of systems within the general category 
of what has been called double descent. I therefore sug- 
gest the phrase “double descent” be reserved for full 
systems of the Yak6 type in which both descent groups 
are corporate, that is, in which “double clanship” is 
accompanied by “double inheritance.” This is admit- 
tedly to limit the implications of the term “descent” in 
this context. My excuse is that I am concerned with 
defining analytically useful categories, and this neces- 
sitates some clarification and restriction of existing 
usages. Systems like those found among the Tallensi 
and the Ashanti may, on the analogy of Fortes’ “com- 
plementary filiation,” be referred to as unilineal systems 
with complementary (or secondary) UDGs. Here UDGs 
are based upon both lines, but only one set is corporate. 


property interest of the nature of an expectancy, but somewhat 
more substantial, approaching in fact a future interest. I should 
add that it is not always easy from the reports of ethnographers 
to determine the extent of corporate interests in property. How- 
ever, as the holder and heir may be held in themselves to consti- 
tute a corporate group in this respect, I have for present purposes 
taken the existence of inheritance or “anticipatory inheritance” 
within such a group as sufficient to identify it as a property- 
holding corporation. 
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The classification I propose is summarized below. 
The specific terminology is somewhat clumsy and can 
doubtless be in.proved; it is the recognition of the dis- 
tinctions which seem to me of use ia comparative so- 
ciology. 


I. Unilineal systems with complementary descent groups 
A. Patrilineal UDGs with 
(?) Unnamed complementary uterine UDGs (techni- 
cal term only), e.g., Tallensi 
(:?) Named complementary uterine UDGs, e.g., Lo- 
Wiili 
B. Matrilineal UDGs with 
(:) Unnamed complementary agnatic UDGs 
(it) Named complementary agnatic UDGs, eg., 
Ashanti 
Il. Double descent systems (where both groups are property- 
holding corporations, e.g., the Yaké and the LoDagaba) 


The adoption of these distinctions naturally involves 
a reclassification of the societies which have been re- 
garded as double descent systems, for a considerable 
proportion of those listed by Murdock (1940, 1949, 
1957) have only complementary descent groups. Never- 
theless, the number of double descent systems is much 
larger than has been supposed, particularly in Africa. 
In the Appendix to this paper I show the distribution 
of double descent systems and complementary descent 
groups in Africa, the only continent for which my in- 
formation can claim any degree of completeness. In ad- 
dition, I have reclassified the societies in other parts of 
the world which have been discussed in the literature 
xs double descent systems. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper an attempt has been made to refine the 
classification of “double descent” systems, i.e., systems 
in which a person is at once a member both of a patri- 
lineal and of a matrilineal descent group. For this pur- 
pose, a unilineal descent group is conceived as one 
which the actors themselves recognize by the use either 
of a technical term or of a specific name; thus many 
Australian systems with so-called “anonymous” UDGs 
are excluded from the category. 

Examination of the Ashanti case points up the neces- 
sity of making distinctions within the general class of 
societies with descent groups based upon both modes of 
reckoning unilineal descent. A crucial factor here seems 
to be the division of property between the two sets of 
groups. It is suggested that the phrase “double descent 
system” be reserved for those societies in which both 
patriclans and matriclans are groups which are corpo- 
rate, in the sense that property is inherited within them. 
The non-corporate descent groups I refer to, in this 
context, as complementary (or secondary) descent 
groups. This distinction is necessary partly because 
comparative work demands finer discriminations than 
former usage provides and partly because the presence 
of corporate descent groups has different implications 
for the social system than the presence of complementary 
descent groups. 
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APPENDIX 


PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF DOUBLE AND COMPLEMENTARY DESCENT SYSTEMS 


I. Unilineal systems with complementary descent 
groups 
A. Patrilineal systems with complementary uter- 
ine groups 
(i) Unnamed 

Africa Tallensi (Fortes 1949); Nan- 
kanse (Rattray 1932: I, 233); Kusase 
(Rattray 1932: II, 375); Builsa (Rat- 
tray 1932: II, 399); Dagaba (Rattray 
1932: II, 404); Kagoro (Smith 1953: 
308); Bavenda (Stayt 1931: 185); 
Dera (Kanakuru) (Meek 1931); Kpe 
(Ardener 1956);!® 2? Wolof (Ames 
1959: 255); lraqw (Winter, personal 
communication). 

Elsewhere Manus (Mead 1934). 

(ii) Named 

Africa LoWiili (Goody 1956); Aro- 
chuku (Jones, personal communica- 
tion). 

Elsewhere Toda (Emeneau 1937); Yap 
(Schneider 1953); Wogeo (Hogbin 
1938); ? Ambrym (Deacon 1927); 
Australian ‘double-clan systems’ 
listed in Radcliffe-Brown 1930, 
Areas No, 5, 10 (Dieri), 13 (Tjapwu- 
rong), 14 (Wati-Wati), 15 (Bakandji) 
16, 17 (Ngarigo), 21 (Kamilaroi), 25 
(Kabi), 26 2, 27, 28, 31 ?, 43 (Tiwi). 

B. Matrilineal systems with complementary ag- 
natic groups 
(i) Unnamed 

Africa Wambugwe (Gray 1953); ? Ila 

(Richards 1950: 244). 
(ii) Named 

Africa Ashanti (Fortes 1950); Fanti 
(Christensen 1954); Agni (Lystad 
1959); ? Abron (Tauxier 1921); Ny- 
anja (Barnes, 1922: 147); Longuda 
(Meek 1931); Mwera (Ehrenfels 
1959). 

Elsewhere Bush Negroes of Suriname 
(Herskovits 1930); ? Caraja of Brazil 
(Lipkind 1948). 

of the same area may be similar in this respect to the Kpe. 

«These are the double descent peoples of the Cross River area 
as given in the literature, but G. I. Jones, in a personal communi- 
cation, suggests the following classification: Mbembe group 
(Ukelle, Okum, Intrigum, Osopong, Ofungbonga, Adun, Agbo and 
Igbo, including Asiga); Ekoi group (Nkim, Nkumm, Akajuk, 
Nnam, Nsele, Abanyum, Atam, Akparabong, Nde, Ofitop, Etung. 
Olulumo, Ikom); Agwa’aguna-Yak6 group) (Bahumunu_— or 
Ekumuru, Abayong, Agwa’aguna, Abini, ? Ugben, ? Akpet, Yako 
including Ekuri, Umor, Nko, Nkpani, and Idomi villages, ? Agoi, 
Enna, Agballa and ? Umon ? ; Cross River tbo group (Akeze, 
Amaseri, Okpoha, Afikpo, Ada, Unwana, Abiriba, Abam, Ohatffia). 
It should be noted that among the Ohaffia Ibo and the Ada some 
land is inherited matrilineally. 

In Labouret’s account of the “Lobi” peoples, which I here re- 
fer to by the names LoWilisi, Tegesye, Birifor, Dyan, Doghosie, 
and Gan, he makes no mention of the existence of patrilineal 
descent groups, although double inheritance is the rule, and land 
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II. Full double descent systems 
Africa These may be divided into 6 groups: 
(i) the Cross River group of south-eastern 
Nigeria, consisting of the Yak6 and some 
adjacent peoples, the Ekumuru, Abay- 
ong, Agwa’aguna, Enna, Abini, Agoi, 
Asiga, and the eastern Ibo groups of 
Ada and Abam (Ohaffia) (Forde 1950: 
286; Forde and Jones 1950: 52); Afikpo 
Ibo (Ottenberg 1959).!7 

(ii) the Northern Nigerian group, consisting 
of the Chamba Lekon and the Daka 

(Gandole and Lamja) (Meek 1931). 
(iii) the Voltaic group, consisting of the Lo- 
Wilisi (or ‘true Lobi’) and the adjacent 
Tegesye, Birifor, Dyan (Janni), Dogho- 
sie, Gan (or Gane), LoDagaba, Cha- 
kalle, Tampolense, Vagala and Safalba 


(Labouret 1931: 253; Rattray 1932; 
Westermann and Bryan 1952; Goody 
1954).18 


(iv) the Nuba group, consisting of the Nyaro, 
the Tullishi and possibly the Kunama 
of western Eritrea (Nadel 1950)." 

(v) the East African group, consisting of the 
Nyika, Digo, Duruma and Rabai (Prins 
1952: 63). 

(vi) the Southwest African group consisting 
of the Herero (Gibson 1956), the Ovim- 
bundu (McCulloch 1952), the Kwan- 
yamba-Ambo and the Nyanekas (Ester- 
mann 1952).2° 

Elsewhere Ontong Java 

Pukapuka (Beaglehole and Beaglehole 

1938). Information inadequate. Vaitupu, 

Ellice Islands (Kennedy 1931: 258, 297). 


(Hogbin 1931);?! 


and compounds are transmitted agnatically. However, the Birifor 


settlements I visited on the Upper Volta side of the border had 
the same patriclans as the LoDagaa in Ghana. It is on this basis 
that I make the assumption that all these tribes have full double 
descent systems; subsequent research may of course lead to a 
modification of this conclusion. I have explained the reasons for 
my assumptions about the other peoples listed here in the earlier 
publication mentioned. There may be other such systems to the 
south, among the Gbeinngn (or Gan) for example (Tauxier 1921: 
375). They are described as “teintés de matriarcalisme.” 

Nadel (1947: 31) mentions the Kamdang and Tima as inherit- 
ing houses and some land patrilineally and yet speaks of them as 
matrilineal; the former he refers to as a strictly unilateral matri- 
lineal system (1950: 357). I would expect them both to be double 
descent systems. 

” Radcliffe-Brown wrote in a personal communication: “North 
of the Herero and extending through Angola, beginning with 
Ova-kuanyama, there are a number of tribes all described as hav- 
ing matrilineal clans (‘kanda). It is now more than a quarter of a 
century ago that I was making a systematic study of African tribes. 
I formed the strong suspicion that some of these tribes, besides 
their matrilineal clans, would be found on investigation to have 
patrilineal descent groups.” He went on to say that he could find 
no clear evidence in the existing ethnographical literature because 
of the prejudice that any particular society must be either patri- 
lineal or matrilineal. 

McCulloch (1952) analyzes Child's discussion of the Ovimbundu 
(1949) and concludes that this appears to be a system of double 
descent. 
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Comments 


By FREDRIK BARTHY® 


Goody’s article has clarified for me a 
number of points relating to systems of 
double descent, and illustrates a num- 
ber of the requirements posed by a 
comparative analysis of social systems. 
The form of analysis he adopts should 
be related to recent re-appraisals of the 
concept of descent in other journals. 
Two crucial points of this analysis 
strike me: 

(1) The utilization of Rivers’ re- 
stricted definition of “descent” leads to 
a concrete discussion of unilineal de- 
scent groups, instead of a discussion of 
the presence or absence of an abstract 
concept of descent. As Goody points 
out, unilineal ties are potentially avail- 
able in any society, for they are simply a 
selection from the totality of kinship 
ties. Using Rivers’ definition of ‘“de- 
scent,”” one is not concerned with ab- 
stract principles in a kinship system, as 
most writers on double descent have 
been, but one is forced to discuss the 
relations between mutually exclusive 
groups in a social system. 

(2) A restricted definition of “cor- 
porate groups” to mean only property- 
holding groups adds further clarity to 
the analysis. However, the significance 
of this emphasis, in which I agree with 
Goody, does not become apparent in 
the present, taxonomic context. Its im- 
portance lies mainly in the implications 
of property-holding for the activities of 
persons and groups in a wider social 
and political system; and for these im- 
plications we are unfortunately re- 
ferred to a subsequent paper. 

With respect to the discussion of 
Australian class systems, it seems to me 
that the analysis could be simplified by 
a more thorough application of Goody’s 
own analytic principles. Moieties, even 
when named and conceptualized by 
technical terms, never have the bounded 
character of corporate descent groups. 
Only ‘“double-clan” systems are rele- 
vant by his criteria. 

The general lesson to be learned 
from Goody’s analysis seems to me this: 
the use of technical terms in the study 
of social structure implies comparisons, 
and leads to the setting up of problems 
of a comparative nature. In this work, 
our acute need is far more for discrimi- 
nating categories for intensive analysis 
than for empirical statistical coverage 
of numerous cases less intensively. 


Goody : CLASSIFICATION OF DOUBLE DESCENT SYSTEMS 


By RALPH BULMER 


I think this is a valuable discussion, 
and I certainly agree with Goody's 
main point, that it is sensible to distin- 
guish systems where the groups based 
on each kind of descent are both im- 
portant from systems where, though 
there may be groups of two kinds, one 
kind is of very predominant signifi- 
cance. However, I question the criteria 
he employs for grading the significance 
of descent groups: corporateness, nar- 
rowly defined as property-holding (does 
not this criterion suggest, for example, 
that since the Nuer lineage is not cor- 
porate it is not particularly impor- 
tant?), naming, and terming (actually, 
in one of Goody's full double descent 
systems, that of Ontong Java, Hogbin 
{1931, 1934] reports neither name nor 
term for the uterine group within 
which certain property is inherited). 
Especially do the cited examples of 
“complementary” descent groups seem 
a heterogeneous collection. Thus we 
have some complementary groups 
which are essentially moieties (or cul- 
minate at their widest in moieties), as 
in Wogeo, Ambrym, and nearly all the 
Australian examples, and others which 
are clans of, apparently, wide span but 
unspecified number (e.g., in Yap). Then 
there are also the complementary line- 
ages, generally of narrow span, but 
among which there are radical differ- 
ences, e.g., between the Tallensi, where 
the uterine group “excludes completely 
any reckoning with agnatic lineage af- 
filiation” (Fortes 1949: 31), and the 
Manus, where, it seems, each uterine 
lineage exists essentially as an append- 
age to an agnatic lineage, its founding 
ancestress being the sister of the founder 
of the agnatic group (Mead 1934: 229 
f.; Fortune 1935: 77 f.). I do not claim 
that the cases I cite can be set up as 
types, but merely that some further 
typological discrimination is required. 

It may be that the African material, 
with most of which I am unfamiliar, 
does not throw up this range of con- 
trasts. If this is so, it suggests that at 
this stage it may still be more profitable 
to attempt no more than regional ty- 
pologies of descent systems. I do not see 
what has so far been added to our 
understanding of the Australian sys- 
tems, as analysed by Radcliffe-Brown 
and others, by distributing them within 
wider, universal typologies; nor what 


can be achieved by attempting to fit in 
certain partially understood Oceanic 
systems until more comparative work 
has been done within that region. Per- 
haps the underlying point here is that 
though the principle of descent can be 
defined in a way applicable to the anal- 
ysis of any society, descent groups are 
empirically always the product of a 
number of additional contingent fac- 
tors, embodied in a structural idiom 
which may vary widely as between dif- 
ferent ethnographic areas. 


By H. Tu. FiscHer* 


I have read Goody's article on the 
classification of double descent systems 
with great interest. This is the more so 
as my life-history as an anthropologist 
has partly coincided with an ever-grow- 
ing interest in the Netherlands in what 
has been there called “double unilat- 
eral (kinship) systems.” This was espe- 
cially typical for what might be called 
the Leiden anthropological “school” 
under the stimulating leadership of 
J.P.B. de Josselin de Jong, and a num- 
ber of doctor’s theses written under his 
guidance clearly testify to it. As these 
theses and other Dutch publications 
concerning our subject are perhaps 
poorly known, I include a bibliography 
with this comment. I will offer no re- 
marks on these publications, especially 
since I have repeatedly done so before. 
Not being of the Leiden school I had, 
and still have, my objections, which are 
now raised again by Goody’s paper. 

Thus I fully agree with Goody in 
eliminating from the “double descent” 
systems all those with so-called “anony- 
mous” descent groups. Where there is 
a descent system of exogamic patriclans, 
it is always possible to demonstrate the 
co-existence of exogamic matriclans, 
and vice versa. If, however, the second 
type of descent does not find expression 
in either a term or a name, there is no 
sense in saying that the people con- 
cerned know it as such. Such “plurels” 
really are “simply constructs of the an- 
thropologist’s imagination and on quite 
another level of reality from the institu- 
tionalized descent group.” Double de- 
scent systems are only there where a 
person belongs to both a patrilineal and 
a matrilineal descent group, both recog- 
nized as such by the use of a term or a 
distinctive name. This is what Goody 
calls the “minimal definition” of double 
descent. 


The word ikanda is cognate to the Mayombe dikanda, which 
Richards (1950) translates as “major lineage.” The Mayombe are 
matrilineal. A feature of the distribution of double descent 
systems in Africa is that in general they fall between groups of 
patrilineal societies on the one hand and matrilineal societies on 
the other. This does not mean that they represent an unstable, 
halfway house between “ideal” patrilineal and matrilineal types, 
as some ethnographers appear to suggest; in themselves, they 
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descent groups. 


are no more and no less transitional than any other system of 


* Bulmer’ points out that the accounts of Ontong Java give 
neither name nor term for the matrilineal group. The same is 
true for the patrilineal groups of the Tullishi and the Chamba 
Lekon, and for both groups among the Daka. In each case double 
inheritance is reported. 
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But in Goody's terminology, double 
descent systems imply “corporate,” i.e., 
property-holding, groups. Where there 
are “double descent systems,’’ double 
clanship is accompanied by “double in- 
heritance.” The fact of property-hold- 
ing is, according to Goody, “‘a funda- 
mental feature”: “If we include within 
the category of double descent all those 
societies, which have some kind of de- 
scent group, however minimal their 
functions, based upon both lines of de- 
scent, then the societies brought to- 
gether under this head have little or 
nothing in common but this fact alone.” 

Personally, I prefer to adhere to the 
minimal definition, differentiating then 
between double descent systems with 
corporate groups and those without cor- 
porate groups. The fact of property- 
holding is important, but it is not “fun- 
damental.”” What has often struck me 
as typical for societies where the mem- 
bers belong to both their patrilineal 
and their matrilineal descent groups is 
that each descent group has its special 
function. Where the groups are corpo- 
rate, one inherits certain goods as a 
member of the patriclan and others as 
a member of the matriclan. But where 
they are not corporate, the patrilineal 
descent groups may, owing to patrilocal 
marriage, be important in regard to 
landed property and all kinds of resi- 
dentially determined proprietary rights, 
while the maternal descent groups, 
whose members are scattered all over 
the territory, are of importance in ce- 
menting the tribal unit. Thus it is, for 
instance, in Kodi on Western Sumba, 
and, although there one also inherits 
certain goods as a member of one’s 
matriclan, the other function undeni- 
ably is of more importance—a more 
“fundamental” feature, as Goody would 
call it. 

Although it is true that the minimal 
definition of a double descent system 
includes very different kinds of socie- 
ties, it is also true that tribes with both 
types of double descent systems (those 
with corporate and those with non- 
corporate patri- and matriclans) are 
nevertheless to be found related and 
living next to each other. What in- 
trigues me is how the two types differen- 
tiated. Is type 4 younger or older than 
B, or are both divergent outgrowths of 
a former descent system C? As I con- 
cluded in an earlier article (1957), it is 
in this regard that Murdock might be 
right in stressing the influence of resi- 
dence in the evolution of the various 
descent systems. 


By P. E. pe JosseLin DE 


In simple terms, the question posed 
by Goody would seem to be: should one 
or should one not speak of “double de- 
scent” in the case of societies where 
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matrilineal and patrilineal reckoning 
both play a part but where the one ap- 
preciably predominates over the other? 
The author says one usually should not, 
as he would limit the term “double de- 
scent” to systems in which “both patri- 
clans and matriclans are corporate 
groups (in the property-holding sense).” 
I would say he is within his rights in 
wishing to apply this definition, but so 
is another anthropologist who may wish 
to apply a different one. It is a question 
of which definition is most useful, and 
this, in turn, depends on the aim of 
one’s study. The person interested in 
studying the very process of combina- 
tion and interaction of the two lineal 
principles may well be justified in using 
a wider definition. In that case, there 
does not seem to be very much to choose 
between classifying according to the 
three categories Goody suggests or clas- 
sifying according to a different one, 
say, (1) double descent systems, patri- 
lineality dominant, (2) double descent 
systems, matrilineality dominant, (3) 
double descent systems, the two prin- 
ciples roughly equivalent. 

I do fully agree, though, that in 
“ethno-statistics” and typological 
studies like Murdock’'s Social Structure 
(1949), there always inheres the risk 
that the typology is too clumsy, so that 
nuances, even important ones, are over- 
looked or neglected. If I may quote a 
publication of my own in this connec- 
tion: “When one summarizes the data 
in Tables, one can hardly indicate dif- 
ferences in degree. One can classify a 
given society by checking off: Does it 
have agriculture—yes or no; does it 
have matriclans—yes or no, etc. In one 
society agriculture and a matrilineal 
kinship organization may, however, 
play a much more important role than 
in another, but this is passed over in 
silence” (1957: 9). Thus I am glad that 
Goody has drawn attention to the ne- 
cessity of refining such a rough-and- 
ready concept as “double descent.” In 
doing so, he shows up a fundamental 
difficulty confronting typologies of the 
Social Structure type: that of grading, 
of introducing nuances. One may even 
wonder whether, in the field of cross- 
cultural studies, there is a way out of 
this difficulty. To my mind there is, 
namely, by limiting the scope of such 
studies. 

For example, on the island of Su- 
matra, Indonesia, one finds a number 
of cultures, side by side, which are 
genetically related, have maintained 
contact with one another, differ con- 
siderably in social organization, yet 
show an unmistakable structural unity. 
Atjeh has patriclans combined with 
matrilocality (Snouck Hurgronje 1906); 
the Minangkabau are characterized by 
matriclans and matrilocality, but also 


recognize the patrilineal principle for 
specific, important, purposes (De Jos- 
selin de Jong 1951); the Malays are 
bilateral, but their inheritance system 
favours the transmission of some goods 
to males in the male line, and of others 
to females in the female line (Gullick 
1959: 35); among the South Sumatran 
peoples, the two unilineal principles 
seem to be equally strong, and the de- 
scent system appears to be ambilineal 
(Hoven 1927; Hazairin 1936). To my 
mind, these and other Sumatran so- 
cieties can best be studied with the 
working hypothesis that double descent 
is common to them as a structural prin- 
ciple (which does not mean a conjec- 
tural “original” form of organization!), 
but appears, in the expression of the 
principle, with the stress (or “predomi- 
nance,” as we called it earlier) varying 
from society to society. I would submit 
that: (a) for an anthropologist inter- 
ested in such a comparative study of 
Sumatran social structures, Goody’s def- 
inition of double descent would not be 
the most useful one; and (b) such a 
study, which could result in a typology 
of Sumatran cultures, is feasible to an 
extent that more ambitious projects, 
like Murdock’s, are not. 

I would advocate the world-embrac- 
ing cross-cultural typologies be re- 
nounced, for the time being, in favour 
of more limited comparative studies in 
areas where one has reason to expect 
that certain underlying structural prin- 
ciples might be unearthed for subse- 
quent use as conceptual “tools” (i.e., 
areas called, by J. P. B. de Josselin de 
Jong. “ethnological fields of study” 
{1935]). For the societies mentioned 
above, it is profitable to take as the 
“field of study” to which they belong, 
not merely Sumatra, but Indonesia as 
a whole. With respect to the several In- 
donesian societies studied during the 
last 25 years in this “field of study” 
framework, two important structural 
principles elicited time and again have 
been (1) unilateral cross-cousin § mar- 
riage, and (2) double descent. There- 
fore it seems appropriate to mention 
here some of these studies, most of them 
by Dutch scholars and many in Dutch, 
which deal with double descent systems 
—the term being used in its wider mean- 
ing. 

Basic is Van Wouden’s Sociale Struc- 
tuurtypen in de Groote Oost (1935), 
which was not only the first book to 
demonstrate the structural significance 
of mother’s-brother’s-daughter —mar- 
riage, but also showed how this linked 
up with dualistic and with double- 
dualistic systems, i.e., with double de- 
scent. It was based on ethnographic ma- 
terial from the eastern part of the 
Indonesian Archipelago. A later publi- 
cation by Van Wouden (1956) and a 
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most attractive article by Onvlee (1949) 
deal with double descent on, respec- 
tively, the western and eastern halves 
of the island of Sumba, in the Lesser 
Sunda Archipelago. This subject was 
also dealt with by Nooteboom (1940: 
16-29). Factual data, from eastern Indo- 
nesia, are also given by Arndt (1954), 
who did not, however, place them in 
the “field of study” conceptual scheme. 
For western Indonesia, one may refer 
to an article on Java, in English, by 
Rassers (1959: 219ff.). 

In addition, I would like to mention 
a work which does not deal with Indo- 
nesia but which I think has been un- 
justly neglected: the study of the 
Herero by the South African scholar, 
Luttig (1933). 

One final remark on the study of 
double descent systems, which is not 
directly inspired by Goody’s article: 
Would it be too much to expect that 
anthropologists some day adopt a more 
or less uniform set of symbols for use 
in kinship diagrams? For representing 
double descent systems, a simple but 
useful convention would be to desig- 
nate members of matrilineal descent 
lines by letters, and members of patri- 
lineal descent lines by numbers. The 
combination of letters and numbers 
then indicates the double-unilateral sec- 
tions or sub-sections. 

By I. 

Goody's paper is of very great inter- 
est because he clarifies the concept of 
“double descent.” The way in which 
the term was used, it could have been 
applied to practices in India and 
thereby have given a wrong picture of 
the kinship organisation in that region. 
Goody's work opens out possibilities of 
fruitful comparisons which in certain 
respects would connect Australia and 
Africa through India. 

I would like to draw the author’s at- 
tention to the “two Gotra avoidance” 
and the “four Gotra avoidance” rule in 
northern patrilineal societies in India 
(discussed in my Kinship Organisation 
in India {1953]}). Besides these rules of 
avoidance of certain clans for marriage, 
the recognition of the mother’s patri- 
clan is found in various obligations and 
rights which are very well defined for 
certain regions of India. I have not, 
however, come across an instance of 
succession to property from both sides. 
Perhaps the old law of inheritance as 
given in Mitakshara and its commen- 
tary may be an instance. It is stated 
there that, while a son inherits his 
father’s property, a daughter inherits 
certain jewelry from the mother. 


By KOENTJARANINGRAT™ 
Two aspects of Goody’s paper “The 
Classification of Double Descent Sys- 
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tems,”” namely, that aspect in which he 
reviewed the literature on the problem 
of double descent and that aspect in 
which he suggested a sharp distinction 
between several types of double descent 
systems, have greatly improved my 
knowledge. As several points are not yet 
clear to me, however, may I ask three 
questions concerning the matter of de- 
scent and corporate groups? 


1. Does descent always have to be con- 
nected with kin groups? The descent 
principle may be employed to select a 
category of descendants out of a totality 
of kinsmen, to whom a complex of 
rights, obligations, and customs are 
transferred. This could be, for instance: 
(a) the right to inherit productive, non- 
productive, or incorporeal property; 
(b) the right to occupy certain ranks, 
positions, occupations, etc.; (c) the obli- 
gation or custom to perform co-operative 
activity; (d) the custom to perform pro- 
ductive activity. The principle of descent 
can involve a reckoning either through 
males only (patrilineal descent), or 
through females only (matrilineal de- 
scent), or through males as well as fe- 
males but with a limit to the number of 
generations (let us call this principle 
concentric descent), or, finally, through 
males as well as females but with an allo- 
cation of different fields of social life to 
each line (double descent). Descendants 
thus selected by the descent principle, 
however, do not necessarily have to form 
kin groups. Co-operative activity, or pro- 
ductive activity, have indeed to be car- 
ried out by corporate groups, but the 
category of descendants who inherit 
certain positions or property do not al- 
ways have to exist as corporate, institu- 
tionalized, or organized social kin groups. 

2. Would it not be useful to distinguish 
also between descent, association with 
kinsmen, and kingroups? In a given so- 
ciety, descent might be patrilineal (ex- 
pressed in laws of inheritance, customs 
of succession, etc.), but people associate 
with both agnatic as well as uterine kins- 
men, while corporate kingroups are 
lacking. In another society descent 
might be double descent (expressed in 
laws of inheritance), people associate 
with both agnatic as well as uterine 
kinsmen, while matrilineal kingroups 
are present (Goody would call this sys- 
tem a “patrilineal system with com- 
plementary uterine groups”). The way in 
which people associate with kinsmen is 
of course very much influenced by, 
among other things, the pattern of resi- 
dence. Virilocal residence, for instance, 
would very likely force people to associ- 
ate more frequently with father’s kins- 
men, especially in societies where the 
communities are quite isolated. 

3. Based upon those points which are 
raised above, would it not be useful to 
restrict the term “double descent,” and 
to use it only to denote a particular 
descent principle? In this way we have 
of course to avoid the concept double 
descent system. As a matter of fact, in 
most kinship systems there have to exist 
some form of a double descent system, 
because in most kinship systems people 
have to deal in one way or another, with 
a category of agnatic and a category of 
uterine relatives (except of course in ex- 
tremely isolated communities with strict 
unilocal residence patterns). 


By R. B. LANE* 


(1) Goody's classification scheme. 
Goody says that he is setting up his 
classification in order to improve upon 
the operational utility of the concept of 
double descent. He is concerned with 
defining analytically useful categories, 
and he desires to show the inadequacy 
of the present classification, which in- 
cludes societies which are structurally 
quite dissimilar. He proceeds by con- 
sidering as cases of double descent all 
those societies in which two sets of 
unilineal descent groups have been re- 
ported, one set based upon the matri- 
lineal principle, and the other, patri- 
lineal. The distribution of such societies 
is primarily limited to Africa and in 
Australia-Melanesia, with a few  scat- 
tered instances reported elsewhere. 

Goody admits as kin groups only 
those groups which are identified by 
the people through the use of a native 
term or a name. He points out that the 
entire section or “class” area of Aus- 
tralia may not be characterized by 
double descent as is sometimes sup- 
posed. However, this does not dispose 
of Australia-Melanesia entirely, for 
Goody claims that double descent does, 
in fact, exist in some parts of this area. 
Nevertheless, Australia-Melanesia does 
not figure further in the setting up of 
Goody’s classification. 

He proceeds to a discussion of differ- 
ences in importance of matrilineal and 
patrilineal groups among the double 
clan systems in Africa and finds that 
these are associated with property re- 
lationships. Goody then proposes that 
double descent be restricted to denote 
those societies in which double clanship 
is associated with double inheritance. 
All previously termed double descent 
systems will now be called unilineal 
systems with complementary descent 
groups. His scheme serves to classify 
African systems which are based on 
double sets of clans, and in which differ- 
ent kinds of property may be inherited 
within the matrilineal or the patrilineal 
group. It serves not at all to distinguish 
between varieties of double descent 
systems elsewhere in the world. The 
relevant part of the Australian-Melane- 
sian area is largely characterized by non- 
localized moieties which cross-cut local 
clan or sib groupings of opposite linear- 
ity. Since the moieties in this area ap- 
pear not to be property-holding groups, 
Goody's criterion of “corporateness” 
serves to throw the Australian-Mela- 
nesian area out of the realm of double 
descent. In fact, Goody’s classification 
confines “full double descent” to a por- 
tion of the former double descent area 
in Africa. He is able to cite only three 
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double descent systems elsewhere in the 
world. One is Vaitupu (Ellice Islands) 
offered tentatively under the rubric: “in- 
adequate evidence.” The other two are 
Ontong Java and Pukapuka, neither of 
which appears a very solid case (see foot- 
notes 12 and 21). In sum, his classifica- 
tion appears to be of double clan sys- 
tems in Africa and not of double de 
scent systems, per se. 

It is strange that Goody should pass 
over differences in the structure of the 
kin groups involved in double descent 
systems, in favor of a discussion of in- 
heritance. Radcliffe-Brown once made 
a plea for keeping in mind distinctions 
between such institutions as descent, 
inheritance, and succession, suggesting 
that we should perhaps think a little 
more clearly if we did. It is difhcult to 
see what benefit accrues from Goody's 
attempt to make inheritance a criterion 
of descent or “full descent.” 

Goody ignores the only major theo- 
retical advance in the discussion of 
double descent thus far, Murdock’s 
(1949: 50ff) distinction between the 
double unilineal systems known in 
Africa, and the section or bilinear kin 
group systems characteristic of Aus- 
tralia-Melanesia. Murdock has discussed 
the structural implications of non- 
localized exogamic moieties which in- 
tersect local lineage or clan organiza- 
tion as contrasted with double clan 
systems. The structural contrasts be- 
tween the two are striking and certainly 
require comment in any effort to clarify 
the concept of double descent or to im- 
prove its operational utility. In failing 
to consider these structural differences, 
Goody follows Radcliffe-Brown, who 
continually compared Australian and 
Ambrym double descent systems with 
African double unilineal systems, 
thereby inhibiting analytical advances 
in the study of the former. 

(2) Goody’s treatment of Australian 
kinship. The Australian double descent 
area includes societies reported to have 
patrilineal sibs matrimoieties, 
matrisibs and patrimoieties, double sets 
of moieties, double sets of totemic 
groups, and other variations. In short, 
the Australian ‘class’ area includes a 
large and heterogeneous variety of sys- 
tems, and the interpretation of many of 
these is still a matter of controversy. 
Surely there is need for a classification 
of Australian double descent systems. 
Yet Goody, in an article devoted to the 
problem of classifying double descent 
systems, singles out for discussion “two 
cases . . . the Australian and _ the 
Ashanti.” It is as absurd to discuss “the 
Australian case” as it would be to dis- 
cuss “the African case.” 

Goody underscores a crucial problem 
when he queries the existence of double 
sets of descent groups in part of the 
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Australian area for which they have 
been reported. The universal occur- 
rence of double descent in the “class” 
area has been denied repeatedly by 
Australian anthropologists, and this 
denial constituted one of the major 
criticisms which Elkin (1953: 417-18) 
leveled at Radcliffe-Brown’s characteri- 
zation of Australian kinship. Goody is 
therefore not raising a new problem; 
nor does he contribute to a solution of 
the issue by defining a descent group as 
“an institutionalized social group, rec- 
ognized by the presence of a technical 
term or a distinctive name, which is 
organized on the basis of unilineal con- 
sanguinity, actual or supposed.” The 
problem is, as has long been noted, that 
in Australia, systems with “unnamed” 
or “implicit” moieties operate in pre- 
cisely the same way as systems wherein 
these categories receive explicit recog- 
nition. It is this which has led a number 
of writers to postulate double descent 
universally in the class area, regardless 
of the presence or absence of secondary 
features such as terms or names. 

The fallacy lies in the assumption 
that the kinship groupings, whether 
named or unnamed, explicit or implicit, 
are necessarily descent groups. While 
unilineal consanguinity may be trace- 
able (implicit) or traced (explicit) in 
these kinship groups, it is unwarranted 
to assume that the kinship groupings 
are organized on that basts. The fact 
that kinship moieties can be deduced 
by the anthropologist, while partici- 
pants in the kinship system are unaware 
of their existence, suggests that the 
moieties are structural epiphenomena 
which happen to coincide with uni- 
lineal consanguinity, rather than de- 
scent groups organized on that basis. 
In point of fact, it can be demonstrated, 
as Barbara Lane and | do elsewhere 
(Lane and Lane mss.), that with small, 
relatively stable residential groups 
based on a unilocal principle, or with 
localized lineages, certain types of mar- 
riage regulations automatically create 
dual divisions of the society of opposite 
linearity to that given recognition 
through residence and/or descent. 
These divisions are created quite auto- 
matically and inevitably under condi- 
tions found widely in Australia. Thus, 
in areas characterized by patrilocal resi- 
dence and patrisibs, we find implicit or 
latent matrimoieties, and in areas char- 
acterized by explicit matrisibs, we find 
implicit patrimoieties. It remains only 
for the participants to note the latent 
possibilities of tracing the opposite line 
of descent (through contact with neigh- 
boring systems organized on contrast- 
ing lines?) for these kinship moieties to 
become termed or named. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, then the question 
arises whether there is any profit in re- 


garding these moieties as descent groups 
once they are explicitly recognized by 
the natives, but not regarding them as 
descent groups if they are not explicitly 
recognized. Goody criticizes Radcliffe- 
Brown, Lawrence, Murdock and others 
for “positing the existence of ‘anony- 
mous descent groups’.”” Whether or not 
the origin of matrimoieties throughout 
the patrilineal class area of Australia is 
that suggested above—is there any war- 
rant for positing descent groups wher- 
ever kinship groupings are noted or 
named by the natives? Goody indulges 
in the same kind of reasoning he ob- 
jects to in others. 

With reference to the foregoing, it is 
important to note that there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of moieties in Australia: 
those which group together into two 
sets of smaller kin groups following a 
like line of filiation, e.g., the named 
matrimoieties associated with matrisibs 
found over much of southeastern Aus- 
tralia, and alternatively, those which in- 
tersect localized kin groups of opposite 
linearity, e.g., matrimoieties associated 
with localized patrilineal groups in 
much of central Australia. Failure to 
note the basic differences between these 
two kinds of moieties is responsible for 
much misunderstanding of Australian 
data. The discussion of double descent 
concerns only those moieties which 
cross-cut local descent or residential kin 
groups. 

(3) Anonymous descent groups in 
Ambrym. According to Goody, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown (1927) showed why it was 
that Rivers, when he had visited Am- 
brym some years before, had failed to 
notice the existence of double descent. 
Goody’s seconding of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
gratuitous inferences calls for correc- 
tion. Radcliffe-Brown asserted (he did 
not show) that Rivers failed to find a 
matrilineal dual division because his 
first inquiries disclosed patrilineal clans 
and “perhaps unconsciously” (Radcliffe- 
Brown's phrase) he assumed that the 
two forms of organization could not be 
found in the same people. Goody con- 
cludes that Radcliffe-Brown’s comment 
was confirmed when Emeneau reported 
co-existing matrilineal descent groups 
among the Toda, where Rivers had re- 
ported only patrilineal groups. 

The record clearly indicates that 
Rivers “failed to notice’ (Goody's 
phrase) the existence of matrilineal dual 
divisions because they did not exist in 
the area on which Rivers reported. 
Rivers’ material referred only to locali- 
ties in west and southwest Ambrym (cf. 
Barnard 1928; Lane and Lane 1958). 
Deacon (1927) made it quite clear that 
descent in west Ambrym and south Am- 
brym was patrilineal and that north 
Ambrym differed from the rest of the 
island in that matrilineal moieties (de- 
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noted by a native term, batatun) were 
explicitly recognized in addition to the 
patrilineal bwulium or bwelem found 
elsewhere. Deacon not only “failed to 
notice” matrilineal dual divisions in 
west Ambrym; he called attention to 
their absence in contrast with north 
Ambrym. This, if nothing else, makes 
inferences regarding Rivers’ uncon- 
scious assumptions and his reporting on 
the Toda irrelevant. 

Goody requires either a native term 
or a native name as minimum criterion 
for recognition of a social group. 
Neither Rivers, Barnard, nor Deacon 
recorded either a native term nor na- 
tive names for matrilineal dual divi- 
sions in west or south Ambrym. Rivers 
could only have reported double de- 
scent in west Ambrym by “positing 
the existence of anonymous descent 
groups,” a practice Goody disapproves 
of in Australia. 


By Criaupe Lévi-Strauss” 


Time allowed by the editor for com- 
ment is so short that I must limit my- 
self to one point with which I am per- 
sonally concerned. As was the case with 
Berndt’s 1955 paper, I feel that Goody's 
criticism of my treatment of the so- 
called “Murngin” problem did not re- 
sult from a reading of what I have 
written about it, but rather from the 
distorted account given in Leach’s 1951 
paper. 

Far from merging social groups and 
descent lines in the Murdock-Lawrence 
sense, I have been the first, I believe, to 
draw the distinction between descent 
lines which are the only “true” ones 
and those amounting to “reflections” or 
“mirror images” of the first ones, i.e., 
conceptual constructs existing not in 
the actual social setting, but in the 
mind of the people who live in it (Lévi- 
Strauss 1949: 242-45). 

Therefore, I agree with Goody when 
he states that “it is quite possible for a 
section system to exist in the absence of 
matrilineal descent groups.”” As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have demonstrated this 
concerning the Murngin by classifying 
them as a “régime harmonique” (i.e., 
patrilineal and patrilocal), although the 
natives themselves have tried twice to 
translate it in the terms of a dyshar- 
monic system: first, by installing a matri- 
lineal moiety system (uncalled for from 
the point of view of marriage regula- 
tion) and second, by refining upon these 
distinctions by introducing four sec- 
tions in each moiety—a pattern prob- 
ably borrowed from tribes having them- 
selves a double descent system which 
does not exist among the Murngin. 

Thus, Goody and I are not really 
speaking about the same things. He is 
interested in descent, filiation, local 
groups, and descent groups per se, 
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while I am trying to get at their mean- 
ing in a given context, namely the kind 
of reciprocity system which they allow 
or hinder. From this point of view, the 
Murngin problem should be expressed 
as follows: 
(1) As described by the natives them- 
selves (patrilineal, patrilocal, two ex- 
ogamous moieties, eight sub-sections, 
matrilateral marriage), the system can 
only lead to the breaking down of 
Murngin society into two endogamous 
sub-societies. 
(2) This outcome can only be avoided 
by making the optional marriage sys- 
tem the true corner-stone of Murngin 
social structure and by postulating that, 
on the average, one out of two mar- 
riages should be of the optional type. 
These are the hypotheses which 
should be tested in the field by comput- 
ing the actual rate of optional mar- 
riages and their rhythm of alternation. 
It is indeed useful, as Goody does, to 
give precise definitions of the concep- 
tual tools which we are using, to put 
them in order, and to keep them well 
sharpened. What we should not forget, 
however, is that tools are nothing but 
tools, and cannot stand for either the 
raw material or the finished product. 


By Lorenz G. LOFFLER* 

Since Goody's ultimate aim is the 
definition, not of “descent group,” but 
of “double descent,” the crucial ques- 
tion seems to be how to distinguish com- 
plementary unilineal kin groups from 
those unilineal kin groups entering the 
notion of double descent. 

Goody’s definition of “descent group” 
creates various complications. For ex- 
ample, the core of an extended family 
is a descent group if there is a term for 
it, but is not if the term is lacking (e.g., 
in most languages of India), even 
though its functions are basically the 
same. The parts of a splitting sib be- 
come descent groups (if a general term 
is lacking) when they receive names, 
even though their functions do not 
change. Probably there actually is a 
difference between groups which may 
receive proper names and groups which 
do not (general terms may or may not 
be applied to both): theoretically the 
first set is “eternal,” while the second 
set is “mortal” in that the death of the 
head of an extended family or local 
descent group may dissolve it. Yet, this 
latter does not affect the continuity of 
a clan or sib. 

Regarding the definition of “double 
descent systems,” I think it is the pres- 
ence of continuous descent groups of 
both patrilineal and matrilineal char- 
acter which distinguishes them from 
the unilineal systems, where comple- 


mentary descent groups of non-con- 
tinuous character may be present as 
well. This definition does not affect the 
traditional concept of double descent. 
But Goody distinguishes double descent 
systems from unilineal systems with 
complementary descent groups, even 
where double descent groups are pres- 
ent in both systems. Thus, Goody not 
only bisects the descent groups as we 
have understood them up to now, but 
he further bisects the systems possessing 
both patrilineal and matrilineal descent 
groups according to his own definition. 
I think it rather confusing to call a 
system based on double descent “uni- 
lineal”; though I admit the difficulty of 
terminologically differentiating the 
three aspects of double descent accord- 
ing to the relative importance of the 
patri- and matrilineal groups. However, 
the problem of differentiation accord- 
ing to the degree of complementary in- 
fluence exists in unilineal systems as 
well (cf. Leach 1957: 59). 

Goody bases his differentiation on the 
regulation of inheritance. By this he 
virtually replaces the descent group by 
the property-holding group (of con- 
tinuous character), as is clearly shown 
in his footnotes 3 and 4. But double in- 
heritance may very well be consistent 
with decidedly patrilineal organization 
(cf. Parry 1932: 318), and it is even pos- 
sible for children to be divided on di- 
vorce according to their sex although 
matrilineal descent groups of any kind 
are absent (cf. Izikowitz 1951: 93). On 
the other hand, of Murdock’s ten double 
descent societies, seven are said to have 
unilineal inheritance (Murdock 1949: 
38). Surely a new set of terms to meas- 
ure the influence of double lineation in 
unilineal descent systems, and of uni- 
lineation in double descent systems, 
would be of great advantage, but this 
probably cannot be accomplished unless 
the whole complex of social rules is 
taken into consideration. 


By Totcut 


In the social sciences, scientific terms 
and popular terms are often used inter- 
changeably, so that confusion results. 
This is the case with the term “‘descent,” 
which, depending on the situation, 
could be employed in either a unilat- 
eral or bilateral (multilinear) sense. 
About thirty years ago, Radcliffe-Brown 
(1929b) strongly criticized Brenda Selig- 
man for her use of the term “bilateral 
descent,” and emphasized the need of 
applying the term “descent” to a closed 
kinship group which is unilateral. Since 
then, this definition has been widely 
adopted by anthropologists, though a 
number, particularly American ones, 
still talk about “bilateral descent.” On 
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the other hand, the newly-coined term 
“nonunilinear descent” has provoked a 
series of discussions—an American reac- 
tion toward British anthropology, in a 
sense? But, Firth had already begun to 
use the term “ambilateral” in 1929. In 
anv event, we have to understand the 
term “descent” as referring to the uni- 
lateral when we deal with so-called 
“double descent.” 

Goody clearly distinguishes between 
filiation and descent, and, naturally, 
also between lines of descent and uni- 
lineal descent groups. Further, he classi- 
fies double descent systems into two 
kinds: “unilineal systems with comple- 
mentary descent groups” and “‘(full) 
double descent systems with both groups 
property-holding corporations” (cf. also 
Goody 1956: 77). These distinctions are 
a good elaboration on what Fortes pro- 
posed (1953), and will surely remain 
suggestive in the study of double de- 
scent structure. 

In the case of the full double descent 
system, however, to what extent and in 
what respect is each of the two descent 
groups corporate? Among both the 
Yak6 and the Nuba (particularly the 
Nyaro), to cite some well-known exam- 
ples, immovable property or productive 
resources, such as farm land, are tied to 
the patrilineage, while movable and 
consumable property pass to matrilineal 
kin. It may be noted here that “line of 
inheritance,” like line of descent, does 
not necessarily imply a corporate de- 
scent group. Again, the imbalance be- 
tween a patrilineage and a matrilineage 
with regard to degree of corporation 
will be more conspicuous when the one 
is localized and the other is more or less 
dispersed, and we might eventually be 
tempted to apply the term “comple- 
mentary” also to the less manifest side 
of a “full” double descent system. Thus, 
while Goody's distinction between the 
line of descent and the unilineal de- 
scent group is quite important, it would 
be advisable to use the expression “full 
double descent system with both groups 
property-holding corporations” in the 
relative sense of the word “full.” 

In this connection, it woule be well 
to recall Fortes’ observation about the 
Yak6 and the Nuba (and the Herero) 
that (1953: 00): “the legally somewhat 
weaker matrilineal line . . . [is] ritually 
somewhat stronger than the patrilineal 
line.” That is, in full double descent 
systems with both groups property- 
holding corporations, such as among the 
Yak6 and the Nuba, one of the two de- 
scent groups may be legally weaker but 
ritually stronger than the other. While 
Goody is of course well aware of this, 
he—fairly reasonably—interprets ritual 
relations in terms of property relations. 
This is still more evident in one of his 
previous papers (1959). For instance, 
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for some primitive societies he associ- 
ates privileged aggression, such as ritual 
stealing by a sister’s son, with a residual 
or subdominant claim on the part of 
that son to the property of his maternal 
kin. These societies include, on the 
one hand, those which Goody here 
labels “patrilineal systems with comple- 
mentary uterine groups” (one of the 
two varicties of “unilateral systems with 
complementary descent groups’), such 
as the Tallensi and the LoWiili, and, 
on the other, simple patrilineal socie- 
ties such as the BaThonga, the Ton- 
gans, and the Fijians. 

It may be noted here that in some 
islands of western Polynesia and mar- 
ginal Melanesia, such as Samoa, Tonga, 
Fiji, and the Admiralties, the sister and 
her descendants in the female line pre- 
dominate spiritually over the brother 
and his descendants in the male line, 
the range of the descendants concerned 
being variable between islands. While 
those related in the male line usually 
live in a single locality and tend to col- 
laborate in economic and legal affairs 
those related in the female line are dis- 
persed in various localities. In Goody's 
Appendix, the Manus of the Admiralty 
Islands are classified as a “patrilineal 
system with complementary uterine 
groups.” Yet, while secular privileges 
are inherited mainly in the male line, 
Mead has correctly summarized the gen- 
eral trend in these islands by saying that 
“neither the male nor female line is 
completely disinherited: the former in- 
herits temporal power, the latter spir- 
itual’” (Mead 1934: 354). In such parts 
of Oceania, that which Goody calls 
“uxorilateral” relationship (1956: 56), 
involving both Ego’s maternal relatives 
and his sister’s descendants, is, as it 
were, re-shaped into a relation between 
the male line and the female line that 
emphasizes as its pivotal point the spir- 
itual predominance of the sister over 
the brother. 

In the “patri-clan areas” of Malaysia, 
including central Formosa, the Bataks 
of Sumatra, and the greater part of east- 
ern Indonesia, the situation is at least 
partially the reverse of that found in 
the above-mentioned islands of Oceania 
(Mabuchi 1952). In Indonesia, but per- 
haps not in Formosa, the uxorilateral 
relationship is in a sense re-organized, 
by the practice of matrilineal cross- 
cousin marriage, into wife-giving and 
wife-receiving patrilineal descent groups 
of a definite number. Dutch anthro- 
pologists (Fischer 1936; De Josselin de 
Jong 1935; Van Ossenbruggen 1935; 
Van Wouden 1935) have tried to dem- 
onstrate here the existence of a sort of 
double descent system in which patri- 
liny is “manifest” and matriliny is, par- 
ticularly in legal and economic affairs, 
“latent.” Nevertheless, the members of 


a maternal patri-clan stand in a superior 
position, and have the power to bless 
and curse those born of their married- 
out clanswomen. This is also the case in 
central Formosa. Thus the sister’s de- 
scendants, that is, persons on the “dis- 
inherited” side, are spiritually inferior 
in Malaysia, but spiritually superior in 
Oceania. This situation would seem to 
lend little support to an interpretation 
of ritual relations in terms of property 
relations, such as that involving a re- 
sidual or subdominant claim on the 
part of the sister’s descendants to the 
property of their maternal relatives. It 
is true that in Malaysia the maternal 
relatives are expected to be more or less 
generous and indulgent toward the sis- 
ter’s descendants. And yet, it is the su- 
pervisory role of the former which is 
emphasized, e.g., they should be re- 
spected and are not objects of plunder 
or of joking. 

However, I would like to suggest here 
that in both Oceania and Malaysia, ma- 
ternal relatives may be conceived to be 
rather like patrons, either secular or 
ritual. In Oceania, their economic pa- 
tronship and resultant generosity seem 
to have been more and more empha- 
sized, and to have led eventually to a 
diffident attitude, and, at least formally, 
even to an ascription of inferior posi- 
tion, to the sister’s descendants. In 
Malaysia, on the other hand, without 
detriment to the practice of generosity, 
the supervisory aspect of the patronship 
might have been more and more elabo- 
rated, and thus resulted in the specific 
power to bless and curse the sister’s de- 
scendants. 

However, I am talking only about 
probable diverging lines of patronship 
relevant to property relations in patri- 
lineal societies: we are still very badly 
informed as to the “logic of customs” 
concerned (Mabuchi 1958). 

By Ernst W. MULLER 

(1) Goody says that the earlier as- 
sumption that “societies characterized 
by unilineal descent groups were either 
‘patrilineal’ or ‘matrilineal’ was dis- 
posed of by Radcliffe-Brown.”’ Unfortu- 
nately, neither Radcliffe-Brown nor any 
subsequent author, not excluding Mur- 
dock or Goody himself, has pointed out 
that it is no longer expedient (and per- 
haps never was) to designate whole so- 
cieties as patrilineal or matrilineal. It is 
not the society which is lineal, but the 
reckoning of descent for some limited 
purpose. This i more than a mere play 
on words, for it points to the problem 
that is at the heart of all research on 
descent structures and leads to the 
avoidance of inadequate classification. 
Above all, it facilitates recognition of 
institutionalized (such as ambil-anak) 
and of non-institutionalized exceptions, 
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of secondary filiation, and of secondary 
descent systems. 

(2) Recent publications on the prob- 
lem of descent groups indicate that the 
term “group” presents one of the most 
crucial difficulties (e.g., Fried 1957; 
Miller 1959a, 1959b, 1960; Schmitz 
1959). Goody tackles this problem again 
in connection with the particularly in- 
structive case of double descent systems. 
However, my conception of a “group,” 
as it relates to descent systems, differs 
considerably from that of Goody. 
Whereas Goody wants to include a cer- 
tain minimum of functions in the defi- 
nition of the term ‘descent group,’ I 
consider it more expedient to regard as 
a descent group any interaction in a 
plural limited by descent. In other 
words, a descent group is determined by 
descent, and not by the kind and degree 
of co-activity of its members. This ac- 
cepted, it becomes unsignificant, of 
course, to speak solely of the existence 
or non-existence of groups; the point of 
interest is to state by what kind of co- 
activity such plurals become groups. 
Thus, individuals connected by com- 
mon descent and jointly subject to par- 
ticipation in a minimal function such 
as a relevant marriage regulation can 
also be described as a loose descent 
group. I have tried to demonstrate this 
possibility in analysing the consanguin- 
eal and compromise kingroups of the 
Ekonda (Miiller 1959a: 57) and, more 
generally, the different types of the fam- 
ily (Miiller 1959b: 674). This concep- 
tualization, which is related to Max 
Weber's Idealtypenlehre, seems to fur- 
nish a better means for comprehending 
and describing reality, since it offers 
more scope to the researcher aiid per- 
mits the description of minimal integra- 
tive phenomena. 

Accordingly, the looseness Murdock 
occasionally applies to his terminology 
does not appear to be of disadvantage: 
it is more suited to cope with the in- 
finite variability of social reality. In the 
only case where Murdock includes in his 
definition kind and degree of integra- 
tion, i.e., in the definition of the clan 
(1949: 68) I tend to agree with Beals 
and Hoijer (1959: 442) who reject this 
concept for the same reason. (They 
overlook, however, that Murdock’s 
most essential differentiation between 
sib and clan does not lie in the degree 
of integration but between consangui- 
neal and compromise kingroups, a dif- 
ferentiation of great analytical impor- 
tance, which has not yet been duly 
recognized). 

If I consider these typological con- 
cepts which disregard functional reality 
as a suitable tool to describe descent 
structures, I regard them as an inappro- 
priate basis for any classification of so- 
cieties, above all a statistical one. 
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(3) If we accept this abstract concep- 
tualization of a group, we shall under- 
stand as ‘group’ any Beziehungssystem 
which is manifested in forms of co- 
activity. The degree of functional sig- 
nificance of these groups will vary from 
almost zero to the full-blooded kind of 
the corporate groups in the sense of 
Fried (1957) and Goody. it would then 
also be possible to present that secon- 
dary reckoning of some Australian 
tribes, which leads to the formation of 
sections, in terms of groups of minimal 
integration. 

Lévi-Strauss has reproached that 
sometimes groups were deduced from 
the existing rules of marriage regula- 
tions (Lévi-Strauss 1949: 140 sq. and 
Goody, note 8). What I propose, is not 
to deduce groups but to understand 
loose relations between persons as 
groups or “systems of relations.” This is 
purely a question of terminology, i.e., 
of the definition of the term ‘group,’ a 
definition which permits to describe 
loose forms of interaction and to com- 
pare them with units of higher degree 
of integration. 


By Yuzuru OKxapa® 

Goody’s article is instructive in many 
ways. He thoughtfully defines “group,” 
“descent,” etc. He makes a clear distinc- 
tion between the descent group and the 
mode of filiation, which have often 
been confused. He mentions the impor- 
tance of a technical term or a specific 
name for delineating the existence of 
a group. He also gives a definite mean- 
ing, that is, “property-holding,” to the 
term “corporate.” On the basis of these 
clearly defined concepts, he establishes 
a classification of double and comple- 
mentary descent systems and assigns the 
tribes which are regarded as having 
double descent into his various classes. 

Although I am not qualified to argue 
the matter, as the tribes in Formosa 
and on Hainan Island which I studied 
have no double descent systems, I have 
two questions as to the usefulness of 
this classification in comparative soci- 
ology: 

(a) Is property-holding a suitable cri- 
terion by which to distinguish a double 
descent system and a complementary 
descent system? Is it applicable also to 
tribes other than those African tribes 
the author knows best? Though I ac- 
knowledge that property-holding is the 
most important factor for social group- 
ing, the emphasis placed on it by the 
groups themselves seems to vary accord- 
ing to tribe. Among some tribes in For- 
mosa the emphasis is put on common 
eating as an expression of sib organiza- 
tion. Factors such as this, which the 
group members emphasize subjectively 
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(in Max Weber’s sense), should be taken 
into consideration. 

(b) I would like to know how to deal 
with variation in  property-holding. 
Land-holding, for example, allows a 
vast range of strength of holding, from 
suzerainty to absolute ownership. For 
world-wide comparison, is there no 
need to notice this fact? 


By M. G. SmitH* 


Goody has done an excellent job in 
directing attention to ambiguities in 
the classification of double descent sys- 
tems, and in examining their differ- 
ences and peculiarities. However, the 
typology he advances rests on concep- 
tions of corporate and other descent 
groups which require study. Unless his 
views on these matters win acceptance, 
the classification of double descent sys- 
tems which he proposes will not fit eas- 
ily into the broader framework of kin- 
ship studies. 

For Goody, a unilineal descent group 
is identified by a specific name or tech- 
nical term. If it is a property-holding 
unit, it is corporate; otherwise, not. 
“The division of property . . . [is] the 
fundamental feature around which 
other differences . . . revolve.” Lines of 
descent are distinguished from descent 
groups by their anonymity. Double de- 
scent systems exist when membership 
in two sets of corporate unilineal groups 
is derived from a person's parents. If 
one of these two descent groups lacks 
corporate status, as Goody defines “cor- 
porate,” then we have a unilineal sys- 
tem with a complementary descent 
group, but not a double descent system. 
Descent is a compulsory principle of 
eligibility to kingroups. 

Since the basic notions of descent, 
group, and corporateness are equally 
applicable to all forms of kinship sys- 
tem, I would like to consider the defini- 
tions of these terms. Recent interest in 
nonunilineal descent has focused at- 
tention on the conditions of an indi- 
vidual’s choice to affiliate with one of 
several possible descent groups (Daven- 
port 1959: 558-67). Solien identifies un- 
named nonunilinear descent groups 
among the Black Carib and peasant Ja- 
maicans as corporate groups, although 
in Jamaica at least the only term by 
which such units are designated is “fam- 
ily” (1959: 581). Evans-Pritchard em- 
phasises the difficulties of determining 
lineage affiliation, boundaries, and cor- 
porateness among the Nuer (1940: 203, 
264; 1951: 5-8). A good example of the 
difficulties involved in defining corpo- 
rate descent groups solely in terms of 
property-holding is provided by the 
Pastoral Fulani. Stenning shows that in 
the normal case a man’s herd is appor- 
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tioned to his sons as each marries and 
that, at the man’s death, there is little 
left for inheritance. Women do not in- 
herit cattle, and any residue passes to 
the man’s sons, brothers, brothers’ sons, 
father’s brothers or their sons in that 
order, no category inheriting while 
representatives of a prior category sur- 
vive. Beyond this range, lineage mem- 
bership carries no inheritance or prop- 
erty rights; nonetheless, it is clear from 
Stenning’s account that the Fulani no- 
mads live in a society of corporate uni- 
lineal descent groups (1959: 47-51, 190). 
In a recent article, Fortes says that, 
“Theoretically, they [descent groups] 
are necessarily corporate groups, even 
if the corporate possession is as im- 
material as a common name or an ex- 
clusive cult’ (1959: 208). On Goody’s 
criterion of corporateness, we should 
have to exclude age-sets, secret societies, 
and associations, even where, as among 
the Masai, Mende, Yoruba, or Ibo, they 
are the most evident corporate groups. 
In short, as Goody recognises, his cri- 
terion of corporateness may create more 
difficulties than we can accommodate. 

The identification of descent groups 
by names or technical terms also raises 
certain difficulties. Evans-Pritchard re- 
ports that Nuer rarely employ the only 
terms they know to distinguish agnatic 
descent groups, and that these terms, 
thok dwiel or thok mac, are allusive 
rather than technical. Conversely, spe- 
cific designations such as cieng Nyabor 
(people, children of Nyabor) include 
many who are not descendants but be- 
long to other named segments else- 
where (Evans-Pritchard 1951: 5-6, 22- 
24). In Kagoro, Northern Nigeria, I 
found some lineage segments identify- 
ing themselves by name with larger 
groups of which they were or claimed to 
be part, although distinguished from 
these by other units in name as well as 
in behaviour. Conversely, branches of 
a lineage settled in separate communi- 
ties were distinct corporate groups, al- 
though they shared the same name and 
practised occasional widow-inheritance. 
Solien’s view of the peasant “family” in 
Jamaica is also relevant here. 

I think the really important problem 
which Goody perceives lies, not so 
much in the typology of double descent 
systems, but in the variable significance 
of descent, its forms, their correlates 
and determinants. For Fortes, “rules of 
descent, as opposed to the rule of filia- 
tion, . . . always emanate from the 
politico-jural domain, or in descriptive 
terms, from the total social structure. 
Descent is . . . fundamentally a jural 
institution” (1959: 207). Since Goody 
seems to accept this, the problem is, not 
whether property interests are more 
fundamental than kinship, but rather, 
under what specific politico-jural condi- 
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tions do we find variations in descent 
ideology and organisation, and how far 
are these variations correlated with dif- 
fering distributions of property rights? 
Any “final” analysis of double descent 
systems will form part of this wider an- 
alysis of descent and kinship generally, 
and Goody is to be congratulated for 
restating this problem so clearly. 


By W. E. H. STANNER® 


Radcliffe-Brown’s final views, which 
are quoted by Goody (1951: 40), seem 
to me a satisfactory generalization, but 
some explanatory comments should be 
made. 

What is frequently called “the patri- 
lineal local clan” in Australian anthro- 
pology is not, of course, identical with 
any group that may be seen camping, 
hunting, or performing ceremonies. It 
is best described as a perennial, sacra- 
mental corporation with two cohorts, 
one living, one dead. Adoption into 
such a clan is impossible. Men do in 
fact “grow up” as the children of mem- 
bers of other clans; there are rules cov- 
ering the relation; but in such cases the 
children have rights in rem and in ani- 
mum only in respect of the clan-estates 
of the men with whom their mothers 
were consorting at or about the time of 
birth. In no circumstances can such a 
child lose such rights or acquire them in 
another clan. 

Agnation or patriliny in such circum- 
stances is a political and jural phenom- 
enon. To say so is not to exclude the 
fact that it is also a genetic phenom- 
enon, but not of the same order as the 
link between mother and son. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary for me to enter upon 
the facts of the aboriginal theory of 
mystical conception, which are well- 
known. When one speaks of “patrilineal 
descent,” one refers to mystical prop- 
erties which all members of the living 
cohort exemplify. Such properties unify 
the members as a group and connect 
them with the dead cohort. An analysis 
of totemism shows that the links are 
conceptualized by the aborigines as sub- 
stantial, essential, mystical, and histo- 
rical. The properties are constructed— 
“organized’’—politically and jurally. 

The facts of “matrilineal descent” 
have to be understood differently. A 
child-spirit is directed to a woman’s 
womb by her consort or by a male sib- 
ling of the consort. The woman herself 
entered into and issued from a womb in 
the same way. The conception of a 
child becomes known as a public fact 
somewhere between the cessation of 
menses and visible pregnancy. The 
birth is of course a notorious public 
event. But levirate, elopement, and ab- 
duction often obscure the remembered 
record of which women were consorting 
in marriage with which men. However, 


the identity of a mother is rarely diffi- 
cult to establish in the collection of 
genealogies, though the identity of the 
male consort acknowledged as “father” 
is frequently less exactly specifiable. 
Different informants, or the same in- 
formant on different occasions, may cite 
several clan brothers as “father.” The 
element of uncertainty extends to the 
male kin of wives and mothers. But the 
political and jural decisions settle such 
matters arbitrarily. 

In the last resort, then, mysticity 
underlies both patrilineal and matri- 
lineal descent, but, in the latter, there 
is a foreground of concrete, public 
events. In tracing the connection be- 
tween father and child other events are 
seized on—an accident, a flash of light- 
ning, a dream, or something of the kind 
—and constructed imaginatively as a 
signal to the father from the child-spirit 
that conception has occurred. This hap- 
pens retrospectively. 

The genealogies one constructs 
among the aborigines are thus not to 
be regarded as statements about genetic 
connections simpliciter. They are rather 
(especially when given by males) cita- 
tions by and about living and dead 
cohorts in a mystical, fourfold relation. 
Or, alternatively, they are statements of 
rights by men who, under a rule of tra- 
dition, could and did exercise a politi- 
cal and jural claim to the issue of 
women with whom they had consorted 
in marriage under regularity. 

Any prearranged conception of “‘de- 
scent’ which does not fit such facts can 
only do violence to them. Radcliffe- 
Brown's statements are satisfactory but 
have a high generality. It seems to me 
scarcely possible to generalize at such 
a level of abstraction without some 
obscurity. Consider the statement: “Al- 
though the social organization of Aus- 
tralian tribes is always based on patri- 
lineal descent, there is always some 
recognition of matrilineal descent” 
(1951: 91). It will be seen that it does 
not contravene, though it does not do 
full justice to, the facts I have sum- 
marized. All the terms require careful 
explanation. 

For example, in ceremonies con- 
nected with initiation and death among 
the north-west coastal tribes (e.g., Mu- 
rinbata), groups emerge which, while 
certainly social and certainly organized, 
are not descent groups as ordinarily 
understood. Radcliffe-Brown was here 
following his original use of “social or- 
ganization” (1930), which is broadly 
that of Lowie. It is not interchangeable 
with “social structure” or “segmentary 
organization.” But the generalization 
can stand if social organization is taken 
to refer to a selected content, e.g., if it 
excludes certain ceremonial groups. 

Everyone will endorse Goody’s wish 
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to improve the operational utility of 
the double-descent concept. But a point 
which seems important has not been 
brought out. The coupling of ideas in 
terms such as “descent groups” and “or- 
ganized descent systems” tends to fore- 
shorten understanding. When Radcliffe- 
Brown wrote: “Descent is necessarily 
unilateral whereas kinship is equally 
necessarily bilateral’’ (1930: 442), he 
was not referring to the same necessity 
in each case. The unilateral or uni- 
lineal necessity is a pragmatic necessity 
of social conduct in given conditions of 
life. The bilaterality of kinship is a bio- 
logical necessity, with a very limited set 
of necessary social consequences. My 
reasoning here differs somewhat from 
Goody's. Whereas he considers that the 
task is to clarify the criteria of eligibil- 
ity to kingroups and the constitution 
of groups, I consider that the clarifica- 
tion is more likely to come from the 
analysis of group-conduct. 

At the most fundamental level, the 
task of anthropology is to study what is 
systematic in large numbers of co- 
existent types of conduct between 
classes of persons. The morphology of 
kinship systems, etc.,.is auxiliary to that 
end. Some of the obscurity of words 
and facts entering into the subject of 
Goody’s paper arise because the auxil- 
iary study comes close to being an end 
in itself. The issues are too many and 
too complex to be covered in these 
notes, but I may refer in particular to 
the aboriginal moieties, sections, and 
sub-sections. 

Radcliffe-Brown’s views again seem 
to me satisfactory though requiring de- 
tailed explanation, especially for par- 
ticular localities. It is probably inadvis- 
able now to refer to the above divisions 
as “groups,” whether descent-groups or 
of some other kind, or as “descending” 
between generations. The “divisions” 
are conceptual classes of timeless valid- 
ity, identically formulated over vast 
regions. It is not the classes which “de- 
scend,” but persons who are allotted to 
them by rule of authority. The allot- 
ment is at times varied for pragmatic 
and mystical reasons, e.g., in the par- 
ticular case of the sub-sections on the 
north-west coast two brothers, of iden- 
tical parents, may be put into different 
sub-sections because of marked differ- 
ences of physical appearance, or a per- 
son’s sub-section may be changed in 
order to facilitate a marriage which is 
terminologically incorrect. 

In deciding whether such divisions 
should be dealt with as double-descent 
systems, it is useful to keep in mind the 
distinction between exemplification and 
characterization. It is the anthropolo- 
gist who characterizes: he does so by 
conceptualizing what the facts exem- 
plify. The fact that some arrangements 
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of the sub-sections may be termless or 
nameless does not imply that no prop- 
erties are exemplified. To refer again to 
the north-west coast, the two sub-sec- 
tions represented in Radcliffe-Brown’s 
scheme as, say, A and AI may be said 
to form a matrilineal semi-moiety. I 
have heard the two divisions coupled 
together by English-speaking aborigines 
as “blanket numi,” i. e., “one blanket,” 
signifying that males of the two divi- 
sions belong to one class in certain con- 
ditions. But there is no technical term 
or name for the class, or for the class of 
all members of the matrilineal moiety 
which can be deduced as potential. 
Again, another type of arrangement, 
which is actually visible in ceremonial 
conduct, cuts across the two names patri- 
lineal moieties, but is itself unnamed, 
though there is a technical term for the 
activity between the divisions thus set 
up. But nothing, in my opinion, is to be 
gained by trying to characterize such 
divisions as descent-groups, although 
the sub-sections, which are themselves 
named, help in the formulation of con- 
duct between classes of persons who in 
many cases are kin. 

Lawrence’s analysis forced the char- 
acterization further than was warranted 
by the exemplification. I consider 
Radcliffe-Brown’s statements more pru- 
dent and accurate. It is a good instance 
of an auxiliary inquiry running away 
with itself. The effect is, without clear 
intention, to force the explanation of 
co-existent types of conduct, that is, 
functions, on to a genetic-historic frame 
of reference. We must decide if the in- 
terest of our inquiry is in the neces- 
sitousness of types of associational con- 
duct. If we so decide, then it will be 
wise, in my opinion, to draw a conclu- 
sion: the analysis of descent groups and 
systems discloses only sufficient, not nec- 
essary, conditions of association. 

Lawrence, in my opinion, is right, 
and Goody wrong, in respect of the 
“combination of co-existing matrilineal 
and patrilineal modes of affiliation” in 
the section and sub-section system. 
Goody has not successfully disposed of 
the argument about anonymous divi- 
sions. One of the reasons why matri- 
lineal and patrilineal co-existences have 
been missed in research is simply the 
undue limitation of inquiry. To qualify 
Goody’s observations: double descent is 
not only compatible with a section sys- 
tem but is a necessary counterpart; 
however, the necessary counterpart may 
be given a low or a high stress. As 
Radcliffe-Brown observed, “there is al- 
ways some recognition of matrilineal 
descen:.”” We have not yet found a way 
to generalize adequately the degrees of 
recognition given in localities. 


Reply 


By Jack Goopy 


I am grateful to the anthropologists 
who took the trouble, at short notice, 
to reply to the editor’s request for com- 
ments upon my paper. However, the 
very extent of their remarks makes it 
difficult for me, also at short notice, to 
discuss the many points of theoretical 
interest which they raise, for these cer- 
tainly require a more adequate treat- 
ment than I can now give. All I can 
do is to deal selectively with some of 
the issues which have been mentioned. 

One general point which the com- 
ments emphasize is the need for further 
discriminations of this kind, even if the 
particular ones I have suggested prove 
to be unacceptable; for it is clear that 
different anthropologists use the phrase 
“double descent” in a number of differ- 
ent ways. Thus, while I agree with Lévi- 
Strauss that the refinement of concept- 
ual tools is only a preliminary step, it 
is nevertheless an indispensable one. 

Take first of all the concept of de- 
scent. Here, there seem to me to be 
three distinctions which it is necessary 
to make: the first has to do with kin- 
ship and filiation; the second, with 
“section” systems; while the third re- 
lates to differences within the category 
of descent group itself. Certain usages 
fail to recognize these differences, which 
are of considerable analytic significance. 

(1) In Stanner’s interesting comment 
upon the Australian material, he first 
discusses patrilineal descent and then 
goes on to note that matrilineal descent 
—which he, like Radcliffe-Brown, sees 
as present throughout that continent— 
must be differently understood. It is the 
difference here that seems to me im- 
portant. I would prefer to describe the 
maternal ties that he mentions by the 
term “filiation” as used by Malinowski, 
Fortes, and others. De Josselin de Jong 
brings forward very similar evidence to 
support his use of the term “double 
descent” in connection with the Su- 
matran materials. By these criteria, it 
seems that all, or nearly all, societies 
with UDGs would be classified as double 
descent. I specifically used the term “de- 
scent,” in accordance with the usage of 
a large number of social anthropol- 
ogists, to refer to the membership of 
unilineal kingroups, and not to in- 
heritance or other institutions. (Lane 
has misunderstood me when he asserts 
that I “attempt to make inheritance a 
criterion of descent... .” 

(2) If we need to distinguish double 
descent systems from systems with a 
single set of UDGs plus complementary 
filiation, we also need to distinguish 
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them from “section” systems. Lane 
maintains that I have ignored “the only 
major theoretical advance made thus 
far, Murdock’s (1949: 50ff) distinction 
between the double unilineal systems 
known in Africa and the section or bi- 
linear kin group characteristic of parts 
of Australia-Melanesia.” I am not sure 
why this point is raised, since it did not 
occur to me that there could be any 
confusion between the two, and hence I 
never discussed the matter in any detail. 
“Sections” are clearly quite different 
morphologically from UDGs, as 
Radcliffe-Brown maintained in_ his 
much earlier discussion with Brenda 
Seligman (1929a, 19296). The real dif- 
ficulties arise because some writers, par- 
ticularly Radcliffe-Brown, Lawrence, 
and Murdock, appear to suggest that a 
double set of UDGs (i.e., clans or line- 
ages) is a necessary feature of a “‘sec- 
tion” system; in support of their con- 
tention, they make use of the concept 
of the “anonymous” UDG. I do not re- 
ject out-of-hand the possible utility of 
this concept; I am merely attempting to 
be more specific about what we mean 
when we say that UDGs are present or 
absent. For this purpose, I follow Nadel 
and others in suggesting names and 
terms as criteria of recognition by the 
people themselves. M. G. Smith makes 
two points very relevant to this issue. 
He notes, first, that identical names may 
be used for UDGs and for local groups 
—and, I would add, for localities; and 
secondly, that groups of differing order 
of segmentation (i.e., a minimal and 
maximal lineage) may have the same 
name or term. However, I think that 
this widespread “ambiguity” does not 
affect the classification I have proposed, 
because in both these situations the 
existence of UDGs based upon a par- 
ticular line of descent is already given. 

I would indeed throw the ball back, 
and ask the following question: looking 
at a particular line of descent as a 
whole, how does one, in the absence of 
any technical term or name, establish 
the presence of a UDG? For example, 
both the Sisala and Nankanse of North- 
ern Ghana, who have patrilineal clans, 
believe that the taint of witchcraft is 
inherited from mother to child. The 
Nankanse, like the Tallensi, associate 
this with a uterine DG known as soo, 
which also has a number of other func- 
tions; the Sisala recognize no such 
group. Like Murdock, I would say that 
the Nankanse have descent groups based 
upon both lines of descent; and I would 
suggest that if we extend this phrase to 
cover the Sisala, there will be no socie- 
ties which we exclude. However, both 
Miller and Lane would presumably 
categorize the Sisala as having a double 
descent system. For if I am correct in my 
interpretation of Muller's comment, the 
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Sisala situation surely meets his defini- 
tion of a descent group as “any inter- 
action in a plurel limited by descent,” a 
criterion which would seem to take in 
even so-called bilateral systems. (Inci- 
dentally, I think Miiller is mistaken in 
interpreting my definition of descent 
group “to include a certain minimum 
of functions”; I had also assumed that 
the title of my paper indicated that I 
am speaking of “systems” rather than 
“societies,” although the distinction is 
not invariably relevant.) 

In opposition to Lane’s support of 
the position taken by Radcliffe-Brown 
and Murdock on the question of anony- 
mous UDGs, I agree with Galton, Lévi- 
Strauss, and Fischer that there seems 
nothing to be gained, except possibly 
confusion, by introducing the concept 
of anonymous moieties or clans into 
discussions of “section” systems. The 
fact that a particular type of prescriptive 
cross-cousin marriage appears to work 
in similar ways, whether or not a “sec- 
tion” system is present, does not lead us 
to conclude that all groups where pre- 
scriptive cross-cousin marriage is present 
are also characterized by “‘sections,” and 
that the only difference is that some of 
the “sections” are unnamed and ap- 
parently not recognized as social groups 
by the actors themselves. Indeed, if we 
are to know what it is that different 
fieldworkers mean when they report the 
existence of UDGs (double or single) 
among a particular people, then it is 
up to those who assert the usefulness 
of the concept of the anonymous UDG 
to formulate an operational definition. 
Even if this does prove possible, then 
Ginsberg’s term “quasi-group” would 
seem to be a more profitable way of re- 
ferring to plurels of this kind. But in the 
absence of such a definition, I suggest it 
is preferable to use definite criteria such 
as the existence of names and terms, the 
significance of which has been noted by 
many writers. Murdock himself writes, 
“The important fact .. . is that con- 
sanguineal kin groups have names. . .” 
and goes on to suggest that “the exten- 
sion of a distinguishing name to all per- 
sons born in a locality” is probably “one 
of the principal means by which lin- 
eages and sibs have evolved” (1949: 50). 

(3) The third distinction has to do 
with differentiating property-holding 
UDGs—or rather UDGs within which 
inheritance occurs—from other similar 
groups. The comments make it neces- 
sary for me to add two explanatory re- 
marks: 

By double inheritance, I referred, not 
to the different ways which many socie- 
ties adopt to distribute female as against 
male property (the Lakher example 
mentioned by Léffler is of this type 
[Parry 1932: 285ff, 318], but rather to 
the transmitting of male property be- 


tween the agnatic and uterine lines, as 
reported by Forde for the Yak6. Even 
in this sense, I do not claim that all 
societies with double inheritance neces- 
sarily have double clanship—the Anglo 
and Glidyi of Ghana appear to hand 
down individual property to the sister’s 
son, and yet to have only patrilineal 
UDGs (Manoukian 1952: 24). Systems 
such as these of the Glidyi type have 
special theoretical interests, and I would 
welcome references to other such socie- 
ties; I would also be pleased to receive 
information about systems of double 
UDGs and complementary UDGs—and 
there are doubtless many—which have 
escaped mention in the literature on 
this subject. 

The second point I want to make 
in this connection is that by inherit- 
ance I mean not only the transmission 
of property after death, but also trans- 
fers to the heir during the lifetime of 
the holder. This, like the previous 
point, is a question that I discuss in 
some detail in a forthcoming book, but I 
mention it here because I believe it 
takes care of the Fulani case to which 
M. G. Smith refers. Smith and others 
explicitly or implicitly raise the ques- 
tion of the definition of a corporate 
group. The term is much used, most fre- 
quently in connection with Radcliffe- 
Brown's multi-faceted definition. As I 
explained in the Introduction, which 
was not circulated among the commen- 
tators, I find that this concept obscures 
a number of variables which it is useful 
to keep apart. For instance, when Bul- 
mer says that Nuer lineages are not 
corporate, and Smith says that Fulani 
descent groups clearly are, they appear 
to be referring to different aspects of 
social organization. For most purposes, 
it is advisable to distinguish between 
the various alternative criteria of cor- 
poration suggested by Radcliffe-Brown 
and others. It therefore seemed reason- 
able to apply the term “corporate” to 
“property-holding” since it has been 
much used in that connection by econ- 
omists and lawyers, and we should not 
create terminological barriers between 
ourselves and other social scientists un- 
less this is unavoidable. 

In proposing this more limited usage, 
I am not rejecting the importance of 
other features of social organization re- 
ferred to as corporate. And if I imply, 
as Smith’s comment suggests I do, that 
“property interests’ are more funda- 
mental than “kinship,” then I wish to 
correct that impression. What I was con- 
cerned to say at this point was some- 
thing rather different: namely, that my 
work among the LoDagaa showed both 
the usefulness of discriminating be- 
tween those systems with both patri- 
lineal and matrilineal UDGs where 
only set was corporate (in the property- 
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holding sense), and those where both 
were corporate, since this fact was of 
basic importance in respect of differ- 
ences in nuclear kinship relations. I 
have attempted to substantiate this 
statement in various articles on the 
LoDagaa (especially Goody 1959), and 
do so at much greater length in the 
book to which I have referred, Death, 
Property and the Ancestors. That | am 
not alone in considering a distinction 
of this sort necessary can be seen from 
the work of various other writers. For 
example, in the introduction to their 
recent anthology on Africa, S. and P. 
Ottenberg (1960) define double descent 
in terms of the coexistence of corporate 
UDGs, using the wider definition of 
corporation, however. Forde and Fortes 
perceive the importance of both groups 
being property-holding, and it is these 
systems that the former refers to as 
“fully-fledged” double descent. This 
point touches upon the crux of the 
terminological problem. By my own 
definition of descent group, it would 
appear logical to speak of all systems 
with “termed” or named groups based 
on both lines of descent as “double de- 
scent,” and to reserve the phrase “full 
double descent” systems for those with 
property-holding groups based on both 
lines of descent. I considered this usage, 
but in the end did not adopt it because 
there seemed to be limited usefulness in 
setting aside a category which would 
separate the Tallensi from patrilineal 
systems like the Nuer and Tiv, and the 
Ashanti from other matrilineal ones, 
and then include both Tallensi and 
Ashanti within a general category which 
also comprised the Yak6 and _ the 
LoDagaa. 

This leads to the more general ques- 
tion of the utility of such terminology. 
De Josselin de Jong advocates the re- 
nunciation, for the time being, of 
“world-embracing cross-cultural com- 
parisons,” and, like Bulmer, supports 
comparative studies on an area basis. 
While I am entirely in favour of the 
latter, I cannot see how social anthro- 
pologists can stick their heads in their 
own regional sand and pretend that 
what happens in the rest of the world 
has no consequences for them. Nor is 
this question of terminology relevant 
only to the sort of cross-cultural research 
which Murdock has done much to keep 
alive and to advance, at a time when the 
climate of opinion has often been un- 
receptive to such enterprises. For vague- 
ness in the analytic tools also places dif- 
ficulties in the way of understanding 
fieldwork reports, even in areas of which 
one has first-hand knowledge. A con- 
centration upon specific areas provides 
no solution for these problems, as an 
examination of the literature on 
Australia or West Africa shows. More- 
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over, most anthropologists, either in 
their teaching or in their writing, carry 
out comparisons of a wider nature, im- 
plicitly if not explicitly; and it therefore 
seems sensible to try and improve the 
apparatus which is used. 

Essentially, what I have tried to do is 
clarify existing usage, and in particular 
to distinguish within the category of 
what have been called double descent 
systems. Pace Bulmer and Lane, the 
comparison between systems in Africa, 
Oceania, and elsewhere was made, not 
by me, but by Radcliffe-Brown and 
Murdock when they described both 
in terms of double descent. Speaking 
of Lawrence’s contribution, Murdock 
(1949: 52): 

It brings Australian social organization 
for the first time within the same frame of 
reference as social systems elsewhere in the 
world, composed of identical elements, ac- 
countable to the same influences, and dif- 
ferentiated only by the relative complexity 
of its configurations. 

Of course, Murdock, Radcliffe-Brown, 
and others recognized that there were 
differences within these Australian 
systems. They nevertheless felt it pos- 
sible to speak of certain features com- 
mon to a number of the peoples in 
question, and which therefore make it 
relevant to talk, in a limited sense, of 
the Australian case. My paper attempts 
to establish that, given this situation 
(which I admit I do not find so absurd as 
Lane does), it is helpful to make cer- 
tain further discriminations, which tend 
to be obscured by these authors’ use of 
the term “double descent” to cover all 
systems where they posit a double set 
of UDGs, explicit or “implicit.” 

Some commentators discuss other 
useful discriminations in the analysis 
of UDGs. In previous writings (e.g., 
Goody 1957) and in the Introduction, 
I discussed briefly some of the other 
possible dimensions, which include 
number and inclusiveness (e.g., the 
presence of “moieties,” insofar as these 
are defined by descent {Murdock 
1949: 47]). But my intention was not to 
comprehend all these factors within my 
classification, but only to make a breach 
in the monolithic category of double 
descent in a manner which recent re- 
search suggested as profitable and the 
implications of which I wished to pur- 
sue. In order to do this, I had to set on 
one side those systems which others have 
identified with the Yak6é type. My class 
of systems with complementary descent 
groups may well turn out to be a 
residual category, whose members have 
nothing in common except this fact 
alone. However, I submit something has 
been accomplished by attempting to 
distinguish the category of “fully- 
fledged” double descent systems. That 


for other purposes further discrimina- 
tions have to be made, I would readily 
agree. Perhaps one of the most crucial, 
and most neglected, areas (often because 
it has been comprised within the 
blanket phrase “rules of descent’’) is 
that of property and its transmission. I 
agree with Okada that the holding and 
transmission of rights in land differ in 
important ways from the holding and 
transmission of rights in movable prop- 
erty, for example, particularly in agri- 
cultural societies. 

There are some more specific points 
which commentators have raised. Lane 
is quite right to point out that Radcliffe- 
Brown was to some extent mistaken in 
maintaining that Rivers had overlooked 
the matrilineal UDGs of North 
Ambrym; as Barnard noted, Rivers’ in- 
formants came from West Ambrym, 
where there are no such groups (Deacon 
1927; Barnard 1928). The difficulty 
comes from two sources: 

First, Rivers and others have spoken 
of the social system of the whole island 
when they should have been speaking 
of only a part, which is one of the 
hazards of studying culture from a 
distance—in this case, from a nearby 
island. Rivers (1915: 230) categorically 
states, “An examination of the social 
structure of the island showed no signs 
of matrilineal institutions, nor of any 
dual system.” 

Secondly, as I have remarked, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown at that time regarded any 
“section” system as involving a double 
set of UDGs, and hence as being a 
“double descent system.” As Rivers 
had missed the “section” system of West 
Ambrym, Radcliffe-Brown’s comment 
was, strictly speaking, correct from his 
own standpoint. He was, however, not 
altogether correct in terms of my defini- 
tions, and this I should have pointed 
out; though I hasten to add that it does 
not affect my argument. Indeed, to some 
extent it strengthens the case I have 
been making, since the latest authorities 
on Ambrym, R. and B. Lane, apparently 
make the same assumption as Radcliffe- 
Brown, when in their recent analysis 
(1956: 406) they write (of the whole 
island), “the Ambrym system is charac- 
terized by double descent with three 
exogamous patrilocal patrisibs bisected 
by two exogamous matri-moieties so that 
six sections or marriage classes result.” 

The situation is far from easy to un- 
derstand until it is realized that, except 
for North Ambrym (Ranon), there are, 
according to Deacon, no named or 
termed matrilineal UDGs; these are 
constructs of the ethnologist, not of the 
actors themselves. I am not against eth- 
nologists’ constructing “models,” but I 
regard it as essential, particularly when 
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they are dealing with “social groups,” 
that they should distinguish these 
from the actors’ own concepts. In 
other words, we need to know when 
Lane's “moieties” are “structural epi- 
phenomena which happen to coincide 
with unilineal reckoning” and when 
they are “descent groups organized on 
that basis.” For it is surely true that in 
any kinship system “the latent possi- 
bilities of tracing the opposite line of 
descent” are waiting to be noted. I am 
simply asking that we be told (and the 
system of classification I propose at 
least provides this information) when 
we are dealing with institutionalized 
social groups, and when we are not. 

I owe an apology to my commentators 
for having neglected many of their 
points, and also for having repeated 
again the argument I put forward in the 
paper itself. I do so because it seems to 
me that this must have been very ob- 
scure if Lane can suggest that I have 
“indulged” in the “fallacy” that “the 
kinship groupings, whether named or 
unnamed, explicit or implicit, are neces- 
sarily descent groups.” “Is there any 
warrant,” he asks, “for positing descent 
groups wherever kinship groupings are 
noted or named by the native?” The 
answer to Lane’s question is, as he 
doubtless suspected, a negative one. Nor 
is there any reason that I can see to at- 
tribute this assumption to me. If there 
is, perhaps this reply will help to dispel 
not only this confusion, but also the 
idea that there is any such thing as 
double descent per se until we have 
defined the way we are using the terms. 
One aim of my paper was to bring out 
some of the problems involved in using 
such an analytic tool, a task in which 
the comments demonstrate that I have 
been at least partially successful. 
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Free Catalogues 


InTeRART-Booxs, Munich 59, Ger- 
many, has issued a special catalogue on 
ethnomusicology, which will be sent 
free on request. The catalogue lists sev- 
eral hundred recordings of primitive 
and ancient music, as well as new and 
used books on primitive music, dance, 
and theatre from all countries. 


Carbon-l4 Dates 


> As both user and producer of radio- 
carbon dates, and as editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science Radiocarbon 
Supplement, 1 strongly urge all au- 
thors, and especially editors, to docu- 
ment all explicit references to dates dis- 
cussed in articles, reviews, etc. As dates 
become more numerous (and conflict- 


ing), it is increasingly ambiguous and 
misleading to refer vaguely to “a car- 
bon date showing that so-and-so arrived 
in western Europe about 5000 B.c. 
Whose carbon date? What, exactly, was 
dated? Is it an inference from a geo- 
logic event which was later than, or 
earlier than, the culture? Or charcoal 
from a culture layer? If charcoal, was it 
a hearth, or a disseminated collection? 
These are some of the questions that 
arise, and the procedure for answering 
them is well known. Without the lab- 
oratory number that identifies the date, 
however, the interested reader can 
neither look it up nor write to the lab- 
oratory or producer of the date, nor 
can he dredge his memory to decide the 
nature of the evidence on which the 
writer is basing his inference. As an 
aspect of responsible authorship of sci- 
entific articles, therefore, we plead that 
the laboratory number always be cited 
when a date is referred to. 


OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


Not only would this effort enable CA 
to become a medium of international 
co-operation and communication; it 
would also provide a strong incentive 
for more rapidly achieving the improve- 
ment of teaching and research stand- 
ards on a world-wide basis. It would also 
fulfill the purpose of publishing a list 
of museums and of unstudied collec- 
tions, as has been rightly emphasized by 
S. Borhegi, J. Alcina, B. M. Fagan 
(March, p. 88) and_ several others 
(March, p. 90). A. SHARMA 

Delhi, India 


Abstracts 


The value and nature of the contribu- 
tions published to date are such that 
abstracts in another language would be 
very difficult to supply, unless it is the 
language in which the article was origi- 
nally written. In such a case, the author 
will have such connexions that he or 
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she can have abstracts prepared for en- 
quirers. R. F. G. ApAms 
Oldcastle, Ireland 


Would it not be possible to group the 
abstracts on a detachable page, in such 
a way that they could be filed in a card- 
index? Davin CoHEN 

Viroflay, France 


Abstracts would be of little use for ar- 
ticles of the kind that appear in CA. It 
might be better to seek means to sub- 
sidize reprinting of entire CA articles in 
Japanese, Spanish, and other journals. 
STEVEN POLGAR 

Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 


Abstracts in English, Spanish, Russian, 
French, and German could be printed 
at the end of CA on one side only of a 
separate page. This would facilitate cut- 
ting them out and fixing them on cards 
for indexing purposes (vide Wistar ab- 
stract cards). F. Peter Lisowski 

Birmingham, U.K. 


Both in the punch card system and 
in the Supplement, we have gone to a 
good deal of trouble to codify the vari- 
ous laboratories and make sure that the 
essential information is findable in a 
date list. The current list of laboratories 
with code designations can be found in 
vol. 2 of the Supplement, and we shall 
bring this up to date as new laboratories 
begin publishing. E. S. DEEVEY 


For Sale 


> A Dictionary of the Raluana Lan- 
guage (New Britain, S.W. Pacific) by 
P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, includes a com- 
plete vocabulary of the language, his- 
torical and philological introduction, 
bibliography, etc., and runs to approxi- 
mately 700 pages. The volume, whose 
price is Can. $40.00, may be obtained 
directly from the author at 1701 Beach 
Drive, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Instead of reducing the content of CA 

to include abstracts in each issue, a spe- 

cial issue of abstracts (their titles to be 

determined by Associates’ votes) could 
be printed once yearly. 

WALTER S. MILLER 

Mitla, Oax., México 


I have nothing against your plan in 
principle, but it seems to me an entirely 
unnecessary complication. The practi- 
cal value of abstracts for conveying 
knowledge and ideas (the only consid- 
eration that should matter for CA Asso- 
ciates) is minimal. 
BRANIMIR BRATANIC 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


Printing abstracts would be a large and 

difficult task, and could more properly 

be handled in a medium devoted to the 

purpose. Perhaps CA could issue ab- 
stracts in the form of a CA memoir. 

Douctas OsBorNE 

Mesa Verde, Col., U.S.A. 
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The Study of Shifting Cultivation’ 


by Harold C. Conklin 


This paper consists of a brief discussion of problems involved in the study of 
shifting cultivation, a topical outline for further research, and an extensive 
but selected and geographically-indexed bibliography of world literature. 


SINCE THE NEOLITHIC, extensive areas of forest land 
have been farmed every year under conditions of shift- 
ing cultivation (which can be defined minimally as any 
continuing agricultural system in which impermanent 
clearings are cropped for shorter periods in years than 
they are fallowed). Today, the total area of such 
swidden farming has been estimated at 14 million 
square miles (36 million square kilometers), inhabited 
by 200 million people (FAO staff 1957: 9). In vast trop- 
ical and subtropical regions of Africa, Asia, and the 
New World, shifting-field cultivation is coextensive 
with agriculture. In Southeast Asia, for example, Dobby 
estimates that it accounts for one third of the total land 
area used for agricultural purposes (1954: 349). And in 
some regions, it has been estimated that the practice of 
this form of agriculture is more common at present 
than it was a century ago (Leach 1959: 64). 

Despite the apparently widespread character of this 
type of land use, the associated critical limits and sig- 
nificant relations of time, space, technique, and local 
ecology have rarely been stated explicitly; the varying 
methods and consequences of shifting cultivation—for 
man, plants, and soils—are only beginning to be under- 
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the Philippines, in other parts of Southeast Asia, and in Cen- 
tral and North America. He has been concerned with problems 
of ethnoscience and cultural ecology, especially with regard to 
varying cultural adaptations to tropical environments. Much 
of his recent field research in the Philippines (1952-54, 1955, 
1957-58) has been directed toward the analysis of systems of 
shifting cultivation. His monograph, Hanundo Agriculture 
(1957) provided a summary of this work up through 1955. 
Before the present paper was submitted to CURRENT ANTHRO- 
PpoLoGy, CONKLIN had sent earlier drafts of its several sections 
to anumber of interested colleagues for comment and criticism. 
The response was encouraging. Wherever possible, correspond- 
ents’ suggestions and additions have been incorporated in the 
present version. 
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stood. The specific form that a system of swidden agri- 
culture may exhibit within a given geographical or cul- 
tural province depends on the extent of available land, 
labor, and capital; the local settlement pattern; the de- 
gree of social and political integration with other seg- 
ments of the larger society; and on a large number of 
more specifically agronomic variables, such as the kinds 
of principal crops raised (grains, root crops, etc.), types 
of crop associations and successions, crop-fallow time 
ratios, the dispersal of swiddens, the presence of live- 
stock, the use of specified tools and techniques includ- 
ing special methods of soil treatment, the vegetational 
cover of land cleared, climate, soil conditions, and to- 
pography (Conklin 1957b: 2). 

Apart from our minimal characterization of shifting- 
field agriculture, it is difficult to give a list of elements 
universally associated with this type of economy. Swid- 
den soil may or may not be worked with hoes and other 
bladed implements; swiddens may or may not be 
fenced; swidden farmers may live in isolated and very 
temporary dwellings or in sedentary villages; etc. In 
areas where light scrub and grassland are cleared, ex- 
clusively hoe-and-burn (de Schlippe 1955c: 119), rather 
than slash-and-burn, clearing techniques may be ob- 
served. Unwanted vegetation is usually burned off after 
it has been cut, but in the continually-drenched jungle 
of the Colombian Chocé, the slash-mulch cultivation of 
a special variety of maize excludes the use of fire (West 
1957). And on Mentawei, in another tropical area of 


‘ The research on which this paper (including the Topical Out- 
line and Bibliography) is based has been generously supported by 
grants from the National Science Foundation and the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. Many 
individuals have provided helpful criticism and suggestions at 
various stages. Those to whom I am particularly grateful for spe- 
cific comments include Barbara Adams, Richard N. Adams, Edgar 
Anderson, the late H. H. Bartlett, Robert L. Carneiro, Francis P. 
Conant, Ursula M. Cowgill, Charles O. Frake, J. Derek Freeman, 
Robert F. Heizer, Felix M. Keesing, Frederic K. Lehman, Karl J. 
Pelzer, Hugh Popenoe, Joseph E. Spencer, William C. Sturtevant, 
Andrew P. Vayda, Charles Wagley, Philip L. Wagner and R. F. 
Watters. Numerous additions to my original bibliography were 
provided by many of those just mentioned, as well as by Nancy 
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well-distributed, heavy rainfall, a similar practice asso- 
ciated with taro cultivation has been reported (Maass 
1902: 150). In general, the range of variation, even in 
such matters as the minimum duration of fallows, is 
expanded in those parts of the tropics where unusual 
conditions of precipitation and moisture prevail. In the 
low-rainfall, grass-fallow swidden and grazing area of 
upland Uganda, for example, there is often little differ- 
ence in the length of the cropping periods and of the 
time intervals between them (Tothill 1940: 42-46). The 
fact of great variability from one system ‘of shifting cul- 
tivation to another is well documented, although its 
significance has not yet been fully established. 

With these factors in mind, it is evident that the study 
and analysis of the complex relations in shifting cul- 
tivation can profit greatly from a combined ethno- 
graphic and ecological approach. In recently published 
surveys, cultural geographers have strongly emphasized 
this view (Pelzer 1958a; Simoons 1958; Watters 1960a); 
and, with respect to a number of specific problems, the 
same point has been underscored anthropologically 
(e.g., Conklin 1959a; Leach 1959; Scott 1958). ‘The spe- 
cial complexities of agriculture in tropical environ- 
ments and the pitfalls of temperate zone ethnocentrism 
have been pointed out by Anderson (1952: 84), Bates 
(1952: 271-72), Tempany and Grist (1958), and others. 
An important introduction to the general potentialities 
and limitations of swidden farming has been outlined 
and revised by Pelzer (1945, 1958a), and these factors 
have been delineated more specifically for particular re- 
gions by such writers as van Beukering (1947) for In- 
donesia, Kolb (1942: 105-40) for northern Malaysia, 
and de Schlippe (1955c) for central Africa. In assessing 
these systems, Leach (1949; 1959) has stressed the im- 
portance of estimating total yield per unit of labor, and 
of expressing economic advantage in terms of available 
capital and other resources. General problems of de- 
mography, burning, soils, and crops have been discussed 
by Gourou (1956: 336-49), Bartlett (1956: 692-720), 
Pendleton (1954), and Masefield (1951) respectively. 
The frequently ignored but widespread practice of ex- 
tensive intercropping has been documented by Ander- 
son (1953: 84), Conklin (1957b: 73-86), Merrill (1909: 
179-80), Segawa (1953), Skutch (1959), and R. C. Wood 
(1934). Major requirements for the study of ecological 
changes related to shifting cultivation have been dis- 
cussed with respect to climax forest and second-growth 
vegetation (Richards 1952; Symington 1933), specific 
crops and crop successions (Burkill 1935; Grist 1955), 
tropical soils (Popenoe 1959; Trapnell 1953), and criti- 
cal carrying capacities (Allan 1949; Carneiro 1960; 
Conklin 1959); van Klaveren 1953). 

This sampling of the literature indicates a cumula- 
tive awareness of some of the more interesting problems, 
but relatively few of these have yet been dealt with 
thoroughly by ecologically-oriented field investigators 
Bowers, H. C. Brookfield, Hugh Cutler, H. Th. Fischer, Michael i. 
Harner, R. B. Lane, Donald W. Lathrap, D. J. Maltha, F. A. Mc- 
Clure, J. R. McEwan, Betty J. Meggers, Rhoads Murphey, John K. 
Musgrave, D. T. Myren, Jock Netzorg, Jesse P. Perry, Jr., John H. 
Rowe, P. Voorhoeve, Karl A. Wittfogel, and Richard B. Woodbury. 
Maria de Azevedo Brandio, Jacques Bordaz, Howard P. Linton, 
and Annemarie de Waal Malefijt have provided special biblio- 
graphical assistance. For help in preparing the manuscript and in 


checking references I am deeply indebted to Jean M. Conklin, Joan 
Gordon, and Robert Harrison. 
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working in an ethnographic context. Among the more 
complete published reports on specific systems of shift- 
ing cultivation are monographs by Izikowitz (1951) for 
the Lamet of Laos, de Schlippe (1955c) for the Azande 
in Africa (cf. Tondeur and Bergeroo-Campagne 1956), 
Freeman (1955) for the Iban of Sarawak, Condominas 
(1957) for the Mnong Gar of Vietnam, and Conklin 
(19576) for the Hanunoo of the Philippines. No de- 
tailed study, however, has yet been based on more than 
one or two consecutive years of actual observation de- 
spite the fact that, with field-forest rotation, the agricul- 
tural cycle for any given swidden site is rarely com- 
pleted in less than eight to ten years. 

In tallying the numerous issues discussed and written 
about by students of shifting cultivation, I find that al- 
most all the questions that have been raised eventually 
converge on the same problem area, within which two 
principal topics—population and productivity—are of 
primary interest. This is well illustrated by the exten- 
sive literature on pre-Columbian and contemporary 
Mayan agriculture. In almost every report or interpre- 
tive discussion, there are lengthy sections devoted to one 
or both of these central topics (e.g., Altschuler 1958; 
Bullard 1960; Bushnell 1958; M. D. Coe 1957; W. R. 
Coe 1957; Cowgill 1960; Emerson 1953; Hester 1954; 
Kempton 1935; Lundell 1933; Meggers 1954; Palerm 
and Wolf 1957; Perez Toro 1946; Popenoe 1960; San- 
ders 1957; and Stadelman 1940). Considerable contro- 
versy often accompanies the discussion of these issues, 
partly because accurate estimates of the desired quanta 
are neither easily made nor readily verified. 

Some of the specific difficulties encountered in field 
research designed to investigate swidden productivity 
in terms of crop yields and labor efficiency include: (1) 
extensive intercropping; (2) the usual lack of cadastral 
surveys and census or agronomic data in swidden re- 
gions; (3) the common necessity of checking all sites on 
foot, making even simple periodic checks extremely 
time-consuming and sometimes impossible; (4) the 
widespread disinclination of swidden farmers to di- 
vulge precise or even approximate figures as to the ex- 
tent of their own recent plantings or harvests; and (5) 
the prevalence of ritual taboos which prevent the chart- 
ing or measurement of plots containing sacred crops. 

On the other hand, where intimate contact with swid- 
den cultivators has already been established, valuable 
field investigation of factors determining costs and 
yields is possible, and adequate techniques of indirect 
as well as direct checking can be devised. The oppor- 
tunity to carry out this type of continuous, first-hand 
study of swidden farming economy frequently falls to 
the anthropologist. 

Under such conditions, field research is facilitated by 
an awareness of the ecological and cultural matrix 
within which swidden activities take place, and by the 
recognition of as wide a range as possible of problems 
faced by swidden cultivators at each stage in the agri- 
cultural cycle. 

The three-dimensional diagram in Fig. 1 provides an 
ecologically-oriented frame of reference which I have 
found helpful in discussing such problems. The place- 
ment and relative width of the labeled bands subdivid- 
ing each of the three visible faces of the diagrammatic 
cube are significant. A few words of explanation may 
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ECOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF 
SHIFTING CULTIVATING 


TALS 


help to clarify the implied distinctions of arrangement 
and content. 

Along the environmental axis, climatic factors refer 
to such conditions as moisture in its many aspects, tem- 
perature, air movement, and sunlight. Edaphic factors 
relate to general soil conditions including parent ma- 
terial, fertility, porosity, texture, relief, and drainage. 
Biotic factors pertain to floral and faunal components 
of the environment. Of these three general environ- 
mental categories, and under conditions of shifting cul- 
tivation, climatic factors are least amenable to cultural 
control or change, in contrast to biotic factors, which 
are most highly correlated with cultural activity and 
which also contain the greatest number of discrete sub- 
distinctions (e.g., particular plant types) which are im- 
portant to swidden agriculturists. This explains the 
sequence and relative width of the general environ- 
mental divisions noted in the diagram. 

Along the cultural axis, three distinctions are noted: 
technological, social, and ethnoecological. Technologi- 
cal factors refer to the ways in which the environment is 
artificially modified, including the treatment of crops, 
soils, pests, etc. In systems of shifting cultivation, these 
relationships are of primary importance and often ex- 
hibit great complexity; hence, the relatively greater 
width of this sector. Social factors involve the socio- 
political organization of the farming population in 
terms of residential, kin, and economic groups; etc. 
These factors are usually well within the domain of 
anthropological interest. Ethnoecological factors refer 
to the ways in which environmental components and 
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a 1. Selecting 
wae 2. Cutting 


4. Cropping 
5. Fallowing 


Fic. 1. Diagram representing the cultural and environ- 
mental dimensions of any system of shifting cultivation 
through time. 


their interrelations are categorized and interpreted lo- 
cally. Failure to cope with this aspect of cultural ecol- 
ogy, to distinguish clearly between native environ- 
mental categories (and associated beliefs) and those used 
by the ethnologist, can lead to confusion, misinforma- 
tion, and the repetition of useless clichés in discussing 
unfamiliar systems of land use. 

The numerically labeled temporal distinctions refer 
to the five successive phases of swidden farming: select- 
ing, cutting, burning, cropping, and fallowing. The 
first three phases involve the removal of old vegetation; 
the last two, the control of new vegetation. The wavy 
line separating phases 4 and 5 indicates that in any 
given environmental setting the relative duration of 
the cropping period may vary more than that of the 
preceding clearance phases. The proportionately 
greater width of the phase-5 band, the broken lines at 
one side of the cube, and the dotted extensions in the 
same direction, represent the longer, yet variable, pe- 
riods of fallowing. 

The special importance attaching to the temporal 
dimensions of the diagram stems from the fact that the 
study of swidden farming—more than that of perma- 
nent-field agriculture—must include the investigation 
of farming practices over extended periods of contin- 
uous cultural and environmental change. The dotted 
cube represents repetition of the cycle. 

Once the range of locally significant variations along 
-ach of these dimensions has been worked out, one can 
frame questions more systematically—and at varying 
levels of generalization—about the interrelation be- 
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tween different ecological components of a given sys- 
tem. This approach can be illustrated by a very simple 
example. If one were to examine carefully the factors 
operative within that sector for which the diagram 
would suggest the designation “‘biotic-technological re- 
lations during the burning phase,” he might be led to 
ask such questions as: Are all forms of vegetation killed 
by cutting and by the intense heat of subsequent burn- 
ing? If not, what are the assumed reasons? Natural 
coppicing, resprouting? Artificial protective covering? 
Firebreaks? Techniques of slashing and felling? Others? 
The answers to such questions are rarely found in the 
literature, but they may be of crucial importance in 
terms of the choice of a new swidden site and the nature 
of the succession of regrowth during the fallowing pe- 
riod, which in turn may partly determine the length 
of the swidden cycle. 

One cannot anticipate all significant avenues of field 
inquiry merely by being aware of these broad ecological 
dimensions. Even in the brief illustration just cited, 


considerable knowledge of the actual range of problems 
in swidden agriculture is presupposed. The extent of 
such problems, and of their varied solutions among 
different groups of swidden cultivators, is suggested in 
the following topical outline. This inventory of swid- 
den activities, arranged largely according to the se- 
quence of phases mentioned above and indicated along 
the temporal axis of the diagram, is designed primarily 
as an aid to future field research. The original content of 
this outline reflected primarily the patterns of Malay- 
sian integral swidden farming (Conklin 1957b: 2-3) 
among those groups with which I am most familiar. It 
has been further augmented, however, by suggestions 
from the literature and from students of similar systems 
in other areas. For coverage of factors especially impor- 
tant in regard to partial systems of swidden agriculture, 
I have been less successful, though some published and 
manuscript questionnaires prepared by government 
agencies and by FAO have been helpful (e.g., Wind, et 
al. 1930-31: 1022-33; de Haan 1959: 1953-54). 


Tofrcal Outline 


This composite outline of topics to be investigated in the 
study of shifting cultivation stems from diverse sources. It is 
not exhaustive or complete for any particular system. Nor 
does it provide a set of fixed rules for field research. It does 
comprise, however, an ordered listing of suggestive topics in- 
tended to draw the investigator’s attention to factors which 
have proven significant in some areas and which might other- 
wise be neglected. The first section of the outline deals with 
cross-cutting, general considerations which are not restricted 
to a particular stage in the swidden cycle. The succeeding 
sections are sequentially organized. Considerations implied 
throughout the outline, but not usually specified, include: 
(a) native categorization of relevant natural and cultural 
phenomena, (b) correlates, (c) incentives, (d) available alter- 
natives, and (e) differential results. 


0. General considerations 
1. Site selection 

2. Cutting 

3. Burning 

4. Cropping 

5. Fallowing 


0. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


0.1. Group 

0.1.1. Identification (political, social, linguistic) 

0.1.2. Larger group identification 

0.1.3. Subgroups 

0.2 Population 

0.2.1. Size and distribution: 

0.2.2. Lowest density (population/total area) 

0.2.3. Economic density (population/cultivable area) 

0.2.4. Other demographic considerations (e.g., growth, de- 

population) 

0.3. Location 

0.3.1. Spatial location 

0.3.1.1. Of the area studied (geographic co-ordinates, includ- 
ing altitude) 

0.3.1.2. Within the area studied (micro-geographical co- 
ordinates, including distances, elevation, etc.) 
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0.3.2. Temporal location 
0.3.2.1. Time period(s) covered by study 
2.2. Timing of specific events (date, duration) 
0.3.3. Quantification 
0.3.3.1. Measurement (including local measures of time and 
space [linear, area, weight, volume]) 


0.3.3.2. Enumeration (including local techniques) 
0.3.3.3. Incidence (abundance in time and space) 
0.3.3.4. Distribution (frequency in time and space) 
0.3.3.5. Variation (range, reliability of estimates) 


0.4. Environmental conditions (regional and local) 
0.4.1. Climatic factors 
0.4.1.1. Precipitation and humidity (moisture, available 
water resources) 
0.4.1.2. Temperature 
0.4.1.3. Wind (direction, velocities, seasonality) 
0.4.1.4. Storms 
0.4.1.5. Sunlight 
0.4.2. Edaphic factors (soil and terrain conditions) 
0.4.2.1. Relief (topography) 
Elevation 
Slope 
Drainage 
0.4.2.2. Soils (zones, types, etc.) 
Parent material and age 
Fertility (in terms of physical properties and 
nutrients) 
‘Texture and porosity 
Aggregation and compactness 
Soil moisture 
Subsurface macro- and micro-biology 
0.4.2.3. Other terrain features 
Outcropping of rock 
Results of wind and water erosion 
0.4.3. Biotic factors 
0.4.3.1. Flora (local plant associations and successions in 
terms of their botanical and ethnobotanical 
composition) 
Climax vegetation (e.g., rain forest, grassland) 
Second growth vegetation 
Swidden vegetation (including weeds) 
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0.4.3.2. Fauna (local forms of animal life in terms of their 
zoological and ethnozoological classification and 
importance) 

Wild fauna (especially swidden pests—insects, 
birds, other vertebrates, and mammals) 

Domesticated fauna (see 0.5.1.3) 

Disease (types, prevalence, etc.) 

Plant and animal diseases (especially of domesti- 
cates) 

Human health and disease 

0.5 Cultural setting 
0.5.1. Technological factors 
0.5.1.1. Crops (classification and handling of domesticated 
plants [and useful nondomesticates}) 
Crop list (including nonswidden domesticates) 
Crop associations and successions 
Crop uses (seasonal pattern, preferences) 
Food (diet, meal pattern, relative proportions 
of various foods, etc.) 
Drink 
Technology 
Ritual 
Cash 
Other purposes 
0.5.1.2. Tools (implements and techniques of use) 

Cutting implements (e.g., axes, adzes, knives, 
machetes, hoes; and sharpening devices) 

Digging implements (e.g., dibbles, planting and 
digging sticks, digging bars, picks, hoes) 

Carrying equipment and containers (e.g., nets, 
baskets, bags, lines, tubes, boxes, bins) 

Food crop preparation equipment (e.g., scrapers, 
strainers, sieves, slicers, pounders, grinders, 
mortars and pestles, presses, sifters, flails, 
winnowing devices, chopping blocks, and 
mats) 

Special harvesting equipment (e.g., reaping 
knives, cutting rings, climbing devices) 

Other movable equipment 

Domesticated animals (classification and treatment) 

Kinds of domesticated animals 

Significance for swidden agriculture 

Traction and transport 
Feed requirements 
Crop damage 
Manure 
0.5.2. Social factors 
0.5.2.1. Property ownership and economic transactions 
Kinds of agricultural property (including land, 
crops, animals) 
Social significance of agricultural property 
Types of ownership and usage rights 
Establishment of new property rights 
Transfer of established property rights 
Inheritance 
Gift exchange 
Purchase/sale 
Lease 
Rental 
Settlement of disputes over property rights 
Loss of agricultural property by 
Theft 
Litigation 
Destruction 
Safeguards against losses 
Transactions involving agricultural products 
Within the local community 
Beyond the local community (including par- 
ticipation in external market economy) 
Other economic considerations 


0.4.3.3. 
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0.5.2.2. Labor arrangements 


0.5.2.3. 


O.52.5. 


Division of labor 
Overall swidden work pattern 
Seasonal distribution of labor 
Labor requirements (per task, per area) 
Man-hour input 
Energy input 
Labor arrangements within smallest economic 
unit 
Recruitment of additional labor (types, combina- 
tion), by 
Obligation 
Request 
Exchange, of 
Equivalent labor 
Other services 
Feasts 
Payment (in crops, cash, other media) 
Task basis 
Time basis 
Other arrangements 
Loss of productive agricultural labor within the 
smallest economic unit 
Agricultural work outside the unit 
Nonagricultural activities 
Illness 
Other reasons 
Local group organization 
General settlement pattern (including seasonal 
variation) 
Kinds of local groups (including social composi- 
tion) 
Domestic units 
Settlements 
Larger units 
Internal relations of local groups 
Interrelations between local groups 
Settlement location with respect to cultivated 
swiddens 
Permanency of settlement location 
Social structure 
General pattern of kinship and social relations 
(including principles of affiliation and de- 
scent) 
Family organization 
Larger social groups within the society 
Marriage and residence rules 
Patterns of authority 
Social stratification 
Local 
Within wider contexts 
Political organization 


Local 
Regional 
National 
Contact 
General pattern of relationships with members a 
of other societies pe 
Contact with other swidden farming groups * 
Local contact with representatives of non- 
swidden-farming groups, including 
Hunters 
Traders 
Miners 
Foresters 
Lumbermen 


Cattlemen (herders) 
Homesteaders (settlers, land buyers) 
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0.5.2.4. 


0.5.2.5. Contact (Continued) 
Surveyors 
Swidden laborers (from other societies) 
Missionaries 
School teachers 
Government officials (including the military) 
Agricultural extension personnel 
Anthropologists 
Others 
Contact, in other regions, with non-swidden- 
farming groups 
By performing labor in areas of permanent- 
field agriculture 
By using, visiting, attending 
Markets, stores 
Schools 
Government offices 
Religious centers 
Medical centers 
By other means 
0.5.3. Conceptual factors 
0.5.3.1. Local interpretation of general agricultural activi- 
ties, with regard to 
Environmental relations 
Group relations 
Individual involvement 
Motivation 
Ideology 

0.5.3.2. Local interpretation of ritual aspects of agriculture 
Seasonal pattern of agricultural rites 
Magical principles employed 
Relations with supernaturals 
Tabooed activities (including use of sacred areas) 

0.5.3.3. Local interpretation of unanticipated swidden 

crises. 

0.6. Change 

0.6.1. Processual changes within the swidden cycle (see 1. 
through 5. below) 

0.6.2. Environmental changes during the last decade (and 
during the last century) which have affected the 
availability and distribution of natural resources 

0.6.3. Sociocultural changes of agricultural significance 
which have occurred during the last decade (and 
during the last century) and which involve: 

0.6.3.1. New cultivated plants (annuals; perennials) 

Food crops 
Cash crops 
Cover crops 

New agricultural techniques 

New domesticated animals 

New markets 

New roads 

Immigration, emigration 

Change in social structure 

Combination of swidden farming with other systems 

of land use (e.g., grazing, plantation agriculture) 

0.6.4. Correlation of local environmental and cultural 
changes with modification of external 

0.6.4.1. Commercial interests 

0.6.4.2. Administrative policy 

0.6.5. Present trends and future possibilities 


1. SITE SELECTION 


1.1. Preliminary considerations 

1.1.1. Land considered uncultivable, because of 

L.1.1.1. Poor drainage 

1.1.1.2. Limiting surface conditions (e.g., rocky, sandy, or 
eroded terrain) 
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1.1.1.3. Limiting vegetation (e.g., some grassland associa- 
tions) 

1.1.1.4. Religious taboos (e.g., sacred groves, cemeteries) 

1.1.1.5. Other systems of land usage 

1.2. Variables considered within cultivable area (includ- 

ing preferences) 

1.1.2.1. Distances from one’s own previous swidden and 

settlement sites 


1.1.2.2. Distances from present swidden and _ settlement 
sites (including those other than one’s own) 

1.1.2.3. Topography (including slope) 

1.1.2.4. Exposure to sun and wind 

1.1.2.5. Soil conditions 

1.1.2.6. Type of vegetation 

1.1.2.7. Ownership and previous use of land 

1.1.2.8. Anticipated labor requirements 

1.1.2.9. External considerations (e.g., government restric- 


tions, crop quotas) 
-1.3. Timing 
Procedures 
2.1. Preliminary surveying (visits to potential sites) 
Planning (including personnel and timing) 
Informal discussions 


— 
rho 


.2.2.2. Formal discussions 

1.2.2.3. Resolution of conflicting interests 

1.2.3. Ritual testing of site (e.g., by location augury) 
1.2.4. Definitive surveying and marking of swidden site 
1.3. Results 

1.3.1. Selected sites (number, area) 

1.3.2. Characteristics of swidden sites 

Topographic orientation 

1.3.2.2. Size (dimensions) 

1.3.2.3. Shape 

1.3.2.4. Divisions 

1.3.2.5. Borders 

1.3.2.6. Degree of separation from other swidden sites 
1.4. Related Activities 

1.4.1. Traveling, visiting, feasting 

1.4.2. Shifting of residence or settlement site 

1.4.3. Ritual observances 


2. CUTTING 


1. Preliminary considerations 
1.1. Kind of vegetation at the site 
2.1.1.1. Virgin growth (initial clearance) 
1.1.2. Previously cleared 
Climax growth 
Second growth 
1.2. Provision of necessary tools 
2.1.3. Labor arrangements 
1.4. Timing 
2. Procedures 
2.2.1. Rituals 


2.2.2. Cutting low forest growth 
2.2.2.1. Slashing of low undergrowth and small trees 
2.2.2.2. Lopping of saplings 
2.2.2.3. Removal of wood for 
Construction (e.g., fences, dwellings) 
Fuel 
2.2.2.4. Spreading of cut debris 


2.2.3. Cutting of high forest growth 
2.2.3.1. Notching techniques 
Felling of large trees 
Scaffolding construction 
Mishaps 
Kickbacks 
Snaps 
Entanglements 
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2.2.3.3. Girdling of trees 

2.2.3.4. Pollarding (cutting off branches of trees left stand- 
ing) 

2.2.3.5. Trimming (cutting off only the leafy tips of trees 
left standing) 

2.2.3.6. Leveling (further cutting of felled timber) 

2.2.3.7. Covering (spreading of debris) 

2.2.4. Clearing of open land vegetation 

2.4.1. Scrub clearance 

2.4.2. Grassland clearance 

2.4.3. Techniques other than slash-cutting (e.g., digging, 

hoeing) 
5. Supplementary cutting outside the swidden site 
5 To provide more wood for firing 
To remove excessive shade 

Drying 

Results 

1. Swidden sites covered with dead, drying vegetation 


viv ip 


3.2. Partially cut sites, abandoned 
.3.2.1. Because of illness 
.3.2.2. For other reasons 
4. Related Activities 
4.1. Maintenance and repair of cutting implements 
4.2. Clearing of new trails 
4.3. Early planting of root crops 
2.4.4. Charcoal manufacture from excess timber cut 
2.4.5. Incidental harvesting of other forest products ex- 


posed during cutting 


3. BURNING 


3.1. Preliminary considerations 
3.1.1. Necessity of burning 
3.1.2. Parts of site not to be burned (because of fruit trees, 
etc.) 
3.1.3. Surrounding vegetation 
3.1.4. Timing, in relation to 
3.1.4.1. Kind of vegetation to be burned 
3.1.4.2. Dryness of cut vegetation 
3.1.4.3. Rains 
3.1.4.4. Other signs 
3.2. Procedures 
3.2.1. Preparatory 
3.2.1.1. Protective clearing 
Around productive plants 
Around swidden site 
3.2.1.2. Protective covering of young plants and tree crops 
3.2.1.3. Protective burning to prevent later escapes 
3.2.1.4. Arrangements with cultivators of adjacent or neigh- 
boring swiddens 
3.2.2. Main burning 
3.2.2.1. Actual firing 
Ritual aspects 
Technical aspects 
3.2.2.2. Controlled burning 
Section firing 
Backfiring 
3.2.2.3. Uncontrolled burning 
3.2.3. Reburning 
3.2.3.1. Piling of incompletely burned debris 
3.2.3.2. Secondary firing 
3.2.3.3. Tertiary firing 
3.2.4. Treatment of unburned logs and stumps 
3.3. Results 
3.3.1. Swidden sites completely cleared by fire 
3.3.1.1. Ash cover 
3.3.1.2. Modified soil conditions 
3.3.1.3. Modified biotic conditions 
3.3.2. Swidden sites not completely cleared by fire 
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3.3.2.1. Cases of poor burn (overall) 

3.3.2.2. Cases of incomplete burn (spotty) 

3.3.2.3. Cases of no burn 

3.4. Related activities 

3.4.1. Use of fire in hunting and gathering activities 
3.4.2. Fire fighting 


CROPPING 


4.1. Preliminary considerations 
4.1.1. Cropping pattern in terms of 
4.1.1.1. Main crop focus: 
Annual grains 
Root crops 
Tree crops 
1.2. Main crop associations and successions 
1.3. Environmental requirements of principle crop types 
2. Labor requirements 
3. Timing of initial planting, in relation to 
3.1. Date of completed clearance (burn) 
3.2. Seasonal climatic changes 
Calendric agricultural rites 
Procedures 
[Main cropping: 4.2.1-4.2.9, Secondary cropping 
4.2.10] 
4.2.1. Main planting 
4.2.1.1. Rituals 
Magical techniques 
First planting rites 
4.2.1.2. Preparation of soil 
None, other than burning 
Turning, digging, hoeing 
Mounding 
Ditching 
Ridging 
Terracing 
Other techniques 
Marking of swidden subdivisions 
Handling of special features 
Termitaria 
Depressions 
Stumps 
Rocks 
Others 
4.2.1.5. Preparation of seed (of nonvegetatively-propagated 
crops) 
Seed selection 
Ritual seed 
Nonritual seed 
Mixing of seed (types combined) 
4.2.1.6. Seed planting 
Spacing and timing 
Dibbling (or other) equipment and techniques 
Seeding equipment and techniques 
Individual placement 
Dropping 
Sowing (broadcast) 
Ritual plot treatment 
Protection of planted seed (from insects, birds, 
etc.) 
Use of leftover seed 
Replanting or transplanting 
4.2.1.7. Preparation for planting of vegetatively-reproduced 
crops (€.g., root crops) 
Selection of source plants 
Storage and transport of parts removed 
4.2.1.8. Planting of vegetatively-reproduced crops 
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4.2.1.8. Planting vegetatively-reproduced crops (Cont.) 
Spacing and timing 
Use of planting sticks and other equipment 
Preplanting in moist area; later transplanting 
(e.g., taro) 
Ritual treatment 
4.2.1.9. Interplanting of other annuals and perennials 
Spacing and timing 
Filling in a sparsely planted crop 
4.2.1.10. Planting difficulties 
Seed shortage 
Labor shortage 
Delayed planting 
Failure to plant a burned site 
4.2.2. Fencing 
4.2.2.1. Need for fencing 
Domesticated and wild mammals 
Other reasons 


4.2.2.2. Types of functional fencing 

4.2.2.3. Types of token fencing 

4.2.3. Guarding 

4.2.3.1. Guarding maturing crops against 
Birds 
Monkeys 
Other animals not stopped by fences 
Theft 


4.2.3.2. Watching techniques 
Tree lookouts 
Swidden shelters 
4.2.3.3. Scaring techniques 
Scarecrows 
Manually-operated noise-making devices 
Wind-blown noise-making devices 
4.2.4. Weeding 
4.2.4.1. Weeding of swiddens to 
Prevent crowding; allow tillering, etc. 
Control rodent population 
Allow for continued intercropping 
4.2.4.2. Types and techniques of weeding 
Pulling up weed sprouts and seedlings 
Cutting back herbaceous growth 
Digging out herbaceous growth 
Cutting down coppice shoots from live stumps, 
etc. 


4.2.4.3. Weeding stages 
4.2.5. Ritual and other techniques for crop protection from: 
4.2.5.1. Wild animals 
Hunting techniques 
Trapping techniques 
4.2.5.2. Insects 


Use of fumigants 
Use of smudges 
4.2.5.3. Lodging due to wind 
Shielding 
Bending 
4.2.6. Care of maturing crops 


4.2.6.1. Thinning, pruning 
4.2.6.2. Mulching 

4.2.6.3. Manuring 

4.2.6.4. Digging or hoeing 
4.2.6.5. Irrigating 


4.2.7. Main harvesting 
7.1. Rituals 
Magical techniques 
First handling of mature crops 
Special harvesting taboos 
4.2.7.2. Preparation of harvesting equipment 
Cutting or digging implements 
Gathering containers 
Carrying containers 


4.2.7.3. Harvesting procedures 
Spacing and timing 
Cutting, picking, or digging techniques 
Carrying in of harvest 
Yields 
6. Preliminary treatment of harvested crops 
Distribution of shares 
Threshing 
Drying 
Other 
1.2.7.7. Main harvest-ending celebration 
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4.2.8. Storing of crops 
4.2.8.1. Rituals 
4.2.8.2 


.2. Division of crops for storage 
Seed for planting 
Crops for local consumption 
Crops for sale or trade 
Crops for ritual use 
4.2.8.3. Techniques of storage 
House storage (in rafters, tubes, baskets, etc.) 
Storage in special structures 
Granaries 
Caches 
Racks 
4.2.8.4. Storage difficulties 
Spoilage 
Damage by animal pests 
Theft 
4.2.8.5. Handling of unusually abundant crops 
4.2.9. Cleaning of swidden site 
1.2.9.1. Secondary harvesting (rereaping, gleaning) 
.2. Cleaning and weeding of swiddens 
4.2.9.3. Cultivation of remaining intercropped plants 
4.2.10. Secondary cropping 
1.2.10.1. General pattern 
Incentives 
Spacing and timing (especially of pianting and 
harvesting activities) 
Crop associations 
Specific crops 
Relative yields 
4.2.10.2. Dry season cropping of annuals (e.g., maize) and 
ratooning perennials (e.g., sugar cane) 
1.2.10.3. Continued and extended cropping of perennials 
(€.g., root crops, bananas) 
4.2.10.4. Wet season recultivation of annuals 
3. Results 
1.3.1. Cultivated swiddens 
4.3.2. Fallow swidden sites (see 5.) 
1.3.2.1. Unfinished swiddens (i.e., cleared but unplanted 
sites) 
4.3.2.2. Sites from which most cultivates have been removed 
Beginning of succession to cultivable (desired) 
form of second growth vegetation 
Beginning of succession to uncultivable type of 
vegetation (often grassland) 
Factors fostering this succession 
Local deterrent factors 
4.3.3. Harvested crops 
4.4. Related activities 
4.4.1. Planting and cropping activities outside the main 
swiddens 
4.4.1.1. In old swiddens 
4.4.1.2. In houseyards 
Plots for medicinal, ritual, ornamental, spice, or 
supplementary food plants 
Experimental plots 
Children’s play swiddens 
1.4.2. Processing of harvested crops 
4.4.2.1. Food products 
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Fiber products 


Cash crops 
4.4.2.4. Other agricultural products 
4.4.3. Construction of 
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Ideal cropping: fallowing time ratios 


5.1.2.8. Other types of land use in the vicinity 


4.4.3.1. Field huts Permanent-field agriculture 
4.4.3.2. Storage facilities Grazing 
4.4.4. Nonagricultural activities linked to cultivation of Lumbering 
main crops 5.2. Procedures 
4.4.4.1. Observance of general ritual taboos during growing 5.2.1. Practices favoring regrowth of vegetation 
period 5.2.1.1. Protection of fallow area from fire 
4.4.4.2. Ceremonies 5.2.1.2. Prevention of cutting of fallow growth 
4.4.4.3. Feasting, drinking 5.2.2. Enrichment of forest fallow by planting of non- 
4.4.4.4. Traveling swidden semidomesticates (e.g., trees, tubers, 
4.4.4.5. Hunting, gathering, fishing rattans) 
5.2.3. Other methods of controlling the regeneration of 


5. FALLOWING 


fallow vegetation 


Allowing domesticated animals to browse in low 


fallow scrub or forest 


2. Removing dead and other woody material for fuel 
3.3. Cutting fence posts from low fallow forest 
3.4. Cutting construction poles and heavier timber from 


high fallow vegetation 
5.2.4. Uncontrolled treatment of fallows 


5.25.1. 

5.1. Preliminary considerations 5.2.3. 
5.1.1. Necessity of fallowing 5.2. 
5.1.1.1. Excessive weed growth (evidence) 52. 
5.1.1.2. Soil depletion (evidence) 
5.1.1.3. Other reasons 5 
5.1.2. Given factors influencing duration and quality of 5.2.4.1 

fallow 5.2.4.2. 
5.1.2.1. Original vegetation cleared 5.3. Results 

Selective cutting during clearance gol 

Fire resistance of plant species aes 
5.1.2.2. Kinds of second growth vegetation in region 3.1 


Forest types 

Scrub types 

Grassland types 
.2.3. Dispersal of swiddens 


Repeated burning 


Bibliography 


The following bibliography com- 
prises a selected list of more than 1200 
references to books, articles, reviews, 
and some publicly-available but un- 
published works which contain direct 
and significant statements regarding 
swidden agriculture. For purposes of 
this listing, an ethnographic report 
which states merely that such-and-such 
a tribe “practices slash-and-burn agri- 
culture” or that the group raises “corn, 
beans, pumpkins, and chilies by the 
usual primitive farming techniques 
practiced in this region” does not consti- 
tute a significant reference, and there- 
fore it is not included. On the other 
hand, I do include some borderline 
cases where information is provided re- 
garding poorly documented areas. Gen- 
eral works and textbooks containing 
only brief references to shifting culti- 
vation are excluded, as are sources 
treating related problems (e.g., food, 
labor, crops, weeds, grazing, grass fires), 
but lacking any explicit statement re- 
garding swidden activities. Though no 
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Exposure of swidden site to wind-blown seed 
Previous burning of vegetation at the site 
Time lapsed since initial burn 


Preferred vegetation for new swidden clearance 


5.3. 
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54: 
5.4.1. 
5.4.2. Foraging 


other general restrictions—geographical 
or topical—are intended, many gaps un- 
doubtedly exist. References to works in 
non-European languages are very few, 
and the literature on Southeast Asia and 
Malaysia is probably more adequately 
covered than that for other tropical 
areas. I would greatly appreciate having 
important omissions brought to my at- 
tention. 

A number of specialized bibliog- 
raphies, the coverage of which includes 
many of the specific interests of this pa- 
per, are listed below as regular entries 
(see especially Bartlett 1955, 1957a, 
1961; Bergaw et al. 1940; E. E. Edwards 
1942; Forde 1956b; MacLeich et al. 
1940; and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 1942—). 

To save space, full entries are listed 
only once, and are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. A terminal ‘x’ indicates 
a source particularly useful in preparing 
the Topical Outline above; a terminal 
‘o’ indicates a source of probable im- 
portance but one unavailable at the 
time of this compilation. Inasmuch as 
many of the important general discus- 
sions of shifting cultivation and all of 


Lack of fire protection 
Complete abandonment 


Sites covered with lower fallow vegetation 

1. ‘Types of plant associations 

.2. Agricultural potential 

.3.2. Sites covered with higher fallow vegetation 
Types of plant associations 
Agricultural potential 

Succession to climax vegetation 
Types of plant associations 
Agricultural potential 

Related activities 
Hunting and trapping 


the actual field reports are regionally 
specific, the main listing is followed by a 
Geographical Index. 
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1956e; Bascom 1948; Block 1933; Burrows 
and Spiro 1953; Crozet 1891; Eiler 1935; 
Pelzer 1947. 

1.3. Melanesia (excluding New Guinea): 
Allan, C. B. 1957; Austen 1945-46; Babcock 
1946; Barrau 1954, 1956a,b,c,d, 1958a,b, 
1959; Bell, F. L. S. 1946-48, 1953: Belshaw 
1953; Blackwood 1935, 1950; Bromilow 
1910; Brown, G. 1910; Codrington 1891; 
Deacon 1934; Frake 1959; Friederici 1912; 
Glaumont 1897; Guiart 1956, 1958: Guiart 
and Robert 1960; Guiart and Tercinier 
1956; Hadfield 1920; Hogbin 1937, 1939a; 
Hogbin and Wedgewood 1953; Humphreys 
1926; Ivens 1927, 1930; Leenhardt 1937; 
Malinowski 1935; Oliver 1949, 1955; Powell 
1883; Spoehr 1958; Woodford 1890. 

1.4. New Guinea (the island): Barrie 
1956; Bowman 1948; Brass 1941; Brookfield 
1960; Brown and Brookfield 1959; Buck- 
land 1878: Chalmers and Gill 1885; Conroy, 
W. L. 1953; Conroy and Bridgland 1950; 
Cowan 1955; Elmberg 1955; Evans, A. H. 
1956; Gehrmann 1916; Gilliard 1959; Git- 
low 1947; Goodenough 1953; Haddon n.d.; 
Hagen 1899; Held 1947; Hogbin 1938, 
1939b, 1946, 1951; Holmes, J. H. 1924; Hur- 
ley 1924; Kaberry 1941; Klein 1953-54; 
Kouwenhoven 1956; Landtman 1927; Lane- 
Poole 1925a,b; Lanternari 1957; Lawrence 
1955; Le Roux 1948-50; Marr 1938; Mead 
1938, 1947; Meggitt 1956, 1958; Péch 1907; 
Pospisil 1958; Pouwer 1955; Read 1950; 
Reay 1959; Spate 1953; Tergast and de 
Vries 1951; Thurnwald 1932; Vicary 1960; 
Vicedom and Tischner 1943-48; de Wilde 
de Ligny 1954; Williams, F. E. 1928, 1930, 
1933a,b, 1938-39; Williamson 1912. 


2. EAST ASIA (General and compara- 
tive): Gourou 1940a; Wickizer and Bennett 
1941. 

2.1. Japan (including the Rvyukyus): 
Furushima 1957; Hall and Nok 1953; Mc- 
Ewan 1956; Nuttonson 1952; Ono 1942; 
Soma 1959; Suyama_ 1928a,b,c,d,e,f.g.h; 
Yamaguchi 19—? 

2.2. Korea: Ch’oi 1958; Lee 1936; Mc- 
Cune 1951. 

2.3. China (including Hainan Is.): An- 
derson, J. 1876; Beauclair 1956; Credner 
1935b; Cressey 1934; Gourou 1949; Graham, 
D. C. 1954; Graves 1870; Odaka 1950; Pen- 
dleton 1933; Wittfogel 1931. 


3. SOUTHEASTERN (General 
and comparative): Bartlett 1957a,c, 1960; 
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Burkill 1935; Cole 1945; Conklin 1957b, 
1959c; Dobby 1954; Fosberg 1958; Frake 
1956; Goodenough 1955, 1956; Gourou 
1940a; Grist 1955; Guillemard 1889; Heine- 
Geldern 1932; Huberman 1949; Keith 1953; 
L6ffler 1960; Miller, R. W. R. 1954; Pelzer 
1945; Spencer 1959; Terra 1953; Tubb 
1959; Watters 19606; Wickizer and Bennett 
1941. 

3.1. East Indies (excluding British Bor- 
neo): Adriani and Kruyt 1950-51; Anony- 
mous 1914; van Ardenne 1912; van Asbeck, 
Feith, and van Unen 1915; van Assens 1936; 
Bakkers 1862; Ballot 1904; Bangert 1860; 
Bartlett 1919, 1928, 1935, 1952, 1957b; 
Berkusky 1913; van Beukering 1947; Bick- 
more 1869; Blink 1918, 1926a,b; Bock 1882: 
de Boer 1914, 1917; van den Bor, A. C. 1869; 
van den Bor, R. C. 1932; Bouman 1952; 
Bouman and de Jong 1930; Boxer 1957; 
van Brenda de Haan 1903, 1917; Breiten- 
stein 1899; von Brenner 1894; Burton and 
Ward 1827; de Bussey 1938; Campen 1884; 
Cohen Stuart and van Limburg Brouwer 
1868; Couperus 1856; Crawford 1820; Dan- 
hof 1940, 1941; Demang van Sibolga, et al. 
1928; Dormeier 1947; Elshout 1926; Endert 
1920; Favre 1865; [Fokkinga] 1948; Forbes 
1885; van Gelderen 1929; van Gogh and de 
Vries 1930-31; Goldman 1861; Grabowsky 
1908; de Haan 1950; Hagreis 1926-27, 
1930-31; Hagreis and Vonk 1927-28; van 
Hall [1946]; van Hall and van de Kop- 
pel [1946]; Hamerster 1926; Hardeland 
1859; van der Hart 1857: van Hasselt 1882, 
1893; van Hoévell 1890a,b,c, 1891; Holle- 
man 1919; Hondius van Herwerden 1916; 
Hose and McDougal 1912; Hueting 1906; 
Jacobs 1894; Java, Government of, Welva- 
artcommissic 1911; Jellesma 1911; Jorge- 
jans 1918; Joustra 1926; Junghuhn 1847; 
Juynboll 1916; Kempski 1924; van Kla- 
veren 1953; Koch 1919; Koens 1920; 1925- 
26; Kools 1935; Kooper 1927; Kreemer 
1922-23: Kroon 1937; Kruvt, A. 1920, 1922, 
1923, 1930, 1932, 1938; Kruyt, J. 1924; van 
der Laan 1925; van Limburg Brouwer 
1868a; Maass 1902, 1910; Mallinckrodt 
1924; Marsden 1783; Merrill 1945; Modi- 
gliani 1890; Mohr 1938, 1944; Nieuwenhuis 
1904, 1907; Ormeling 1955; Pelzer 1957; 
Provinse 1937; van Roosendael 1924; de 
Santy 1925; de Savornin Lohman 1909; 
Scheltema 1923; Schréder 1917; Schultz van 
Vlissingen 1911; van Setten 1920, 1922, 
1925; Smits 1929; van Steenis 1932, 1933, 
1937; Tergast 1935-36; Tergast and de 
Vries 1951; Terra 1949, 1950; Thorenaar 
1921, 1922, 1926; Tideman 1922; van der 
Veer 1918; Vink and Gadroen 1926-28; de 
Vries 1929; Vroklage 1953; van Waarden- 
burg 1936; Wada 1942; Wallace 1869; 
White 1925; [Wind, et al.| 1930-31; Wink- 
ler 1914; Woensdregt 1928; Ypes 1932. 

3.2. British Borneo (Sarawak, North Bor- 
neo, Brunei): Adams, W. 1959; Arnot and 
Smith 1937: Beccari 1904; Brooke 1866; 
Burns 1849; Conklin 1957¢; Evans, I. H. N. 
1922, 1923, 1953; Freeman, J. D. 1955; 
Furness 1902a,b; Geddes 1954a,b; Haddon 
n.d.; Hatton 1886; Hodder 1956; Hose 
1905; Hose and McDougal 1912; Leach 
1949, 1950, 1959; Low 1848; Needham 1956; 
North Borneo, Colony of 1951, 1952; Ny- 
andoh 1954; Roth 1896; Rutter 1922; Sah- 
lins 1958b; Sarawak Department of Agri- 
culture 1948, 1949; Smythies 1949; Spurway 
1937; Strong, T. A. 1950; Vayda 1961; Wood 
and Moser 1958. 

3.3. Philippines: Adams, W. 1959; Anony- 
mous 1849, 1954, 1959; Arnaldo 1949; Ba- 
lein 1955; Barton, R. F. 1922, 1949; Bene- 
dict 1916; Brown, W. H. 1919; Brown and 
Mathews 1914; Burbridge 1880; Cabailo 
1925; Cenabre 1954a,b; Christie 1909; Cole 
1913, 1922, 1956; Conklin 1954a,b, 1957a,b,c, 
1960; Copeland 1924; [Daoey] 1959; Del- 


gado 1892; Delizo 1934; Dickerson 1928; 
Ealdama 1938; Fernandez and Evangelista 
1952; Finley 1913; Fischer 1932; Fox 1953, 
1954; Frake 1955, 1957; Fukuhara 1943; 
Garvan 1931; Gillis and Sulit 1922; de la 
Gironiére 1853; Gonzalez 1947, 1954; Har- 
greaves, G. H. 1956; Hart, D. V. 1954; 
Jocano 1958; Kolb 1942; Lansigan 1959; 
Locsin 1960; Manio 1934; Marche 1887; 
Mercado 1958; Merrill 1907, 1926, 1945; 
Miller, E. Y. 1905; Miller, M. L. 1912; 
Montano 1886; Nano 1939, 1951; Oliveros 
1982; Oracion 1955; Pelzer 1958b; Pendle- 
ton 1933, 1942; Pflueguer 1930; Quiroz 
1957; Rabor 1958; Rama 1960a,b,c; San 
Pedro 1934; Scott, W. H. 1958; Serevo 
1955; Spencer 1949, 1954; Sulit 1947; Van- 
overbergh 1941; Wendover 1928; Wern- 
stedt 1954; Wester 1925; Whitford 1906; 
Zschokke 1923. 

3.4. Taiwan: Chi-lu 1956; Dampier 1697; 
Hoffman 1912; [Ishii] 1911; Ishii 1915-16, 
1917; Kano and Segawa 1956; Segawa 1953; 
Wiedfeldt 1914. 

3.5. Malaya: Annandale and Robertson 
1903; Arnot and Smith 1937; [Barnard] 
1954; Begbie 1834; Birch 1910; Burkill 
1918-21; Coombs 1918; Coulter, J. K. 1950; 
Craig 1933; Dobby 1951; Douglas 1897; 
Favre 1865; Grist 1950; Tronside 1957; Jack 
1923; Ja’far 1897; Logan 1849; Marshall, C. 
1952; Ooi Jin-Bee 1959; Strong, T. A. 1934; 
Symington 1933; ‘Thomas, W. L. 1957; 
Williams-Hunt 1952; Willis 1905. 

3.6. Northern Southeast Asia (including 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam): Allan, C. W. 1916; Allsop 1953; 
Anderson, J. 1876; Atkinson 1948; Aymon- 
ier 1895, 1897; Barthelemy 1899, 1904; 
Baudesson 1919; Bernatzik 1947; Bernat- 
vik H. A. and E. 1941; Bertrand 1952; 
Bigandet 1866; Blanford 1950; Brerault 
1905; Brien 1885; Carey and ‘Tuck 1896; 
Carrau) 1882; Champion, H. G. 1929; 
Chemin-Dupontés 1909; Condominas 1957; 
Consigny 1936; Credner 1935a; Cuisinier 
1946; Cupet 1900; Davis, A. P. 1923; De- 
vereaux 1958; deYoung 1955; Dumoutier 
1891; Ferrars, M. H. 1875; Ferrars, M. and 
B. 1900; Garnier 1885; Girard 1903; Gouin 
1891; Gouin and Moulié 1886; Gourou 
1936, 19406, 1951, 1955; Guignard 1911; 
Haguet 1905; Halpern 1958; Harmand 
I877a,b, 1879, 1879-80; Hoffet 1933; 
Huard and Maurice 1939; Huke 1954; Hu- 
man 1884; Hunerwadel 1952; Izikovitch 
jsic] 1951; Izikowitz {1944}, 1951; Joubert 
1933; Kauffmann 1935; Kurz 1875; Lafont 
1959; Leach 1949, 1954, 1959; Lehman 1959; 
Loetsch 1958; Lunet de Lajonquiére 1906; 
Marshall, H. I. 1922; Mason 1860; Maurice 
and Proux 1954; McMahon 1876; Mouhot 
1864; Pendleton 1939; Ross, D. 1892; [Scott, 
J. G.] 1882; Scott, J. G. 1906; Smalley 1956; 
Spate 1945, 1954; Stamp 1925, 1926; Steven- 
son 1943, 1944; ‘Taylor, G. D. 1953; Thomas, 
W. L. 1957; Tournier 1900; Verdaguer 
1912; Ward, F. K. 1921. 


1. SOUTHERN ASIA (General and com- 
parative): Bartlett 1957a, 1960; Grist 1955; 
Huberman, et al. 1949; Spate 1954; Wicki- 
ver and Bennett 1941. 

4.1. India, Pakistan: Allen, B. C. 1908; 
Anvery 1934; Bailey 1945; Ball, V. 1880; 
Banerjee 1942; Barton and Tuljashankar 
1880; Bernot, D. and L. 1958; Biswas 1956; 
Bompas 1909; Bor, N. L. 1938, 1942; Bower 
1950a,b, 1953; Bradley-Birt 1905; Breecks 
1873; Browne 1929; Buck, E. 1915; Burkill 
1924; Butler 1855; Campbell, J. M. 1883, 
1884; Campbell and de Souza 1883; Camp- 
bell, J. 1864; Chambers 1889; Champion, 
H. G. 1923, 1929; Chaturvedi and Uppal 
1953; Chaudhuri 1925; Cleghorne 1861; 
Dalton, E. J. T. 1845; Dalton, FE. T. 1872; 
Das 1937, 1945; Davis, H. P. 1935; De 1918; 
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Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar 1915; Dutta 1955, 
1959; Elwin 1939, 1947, 1955; [Enthoven] 
1909a,b; Forsyth 1889; von Fiirer-Haimen- 
dorf 1938, 1943, 1946a,b, 1952; von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf, C. and E. 1943; Godwin- 
Austen 1873; Gohain 1954; Gorer 1938; 
Gorrie 1935; Graham, R. J. D. 1913; 
Grange 1840; Grigson 1938; Gurdon 1907; 
Helfer 1839; Hislop 1886; Hodgson 1880; 
Hodson 1911; Hunter 1879; Hutchinson 
1909, 1914; Hutton 192la,b, 1929, 1949; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India 1907; Kauff- 
mann 1935; Kihara 1957; Kloss 1903; Laird 
1876; Lewin 1869, 1870; McCall 1949; 
Mooney 1942; Nakane 1955, 1958; Parry 
1931, 1932; Roy 1960; Shukla 1959; Shake- 
spear 1912; Shaw 1928; Shebbeare 1932; 
Stebbing 1922-26; Troup 1926; Verma 
1956; Vidyarthi 1958. 

4.2. Ceylon: Ceylon, Government of, 
1951, 1953; Chapman 1947; Clifford 1927; 
Farmer 1953, 1954a, 1957; Farrer 1908; 
Freeman, H. R. 1913; Hiller and Furness 
1902; Holmes, C. H. 1951; Joachim and 
Kandiah 1948; Leach 1959; Murphey 1957; 
Nijhawan 1944; Parker, H. 1910; Paul 1949; 
Ponniah 1956; de Soyza 1944; Stockdale 
1926; Udugama 1947; Wikkramatileke 
1957; Willis 1907. 


5. EUROPE: Beckinsale 1945; Childe 
1950; Clark, G. 1946; Clark, J. G. D. 1952; 
Costa 1915; Darby 1956; Ehrenfels 1957; 
Garcia-Badell 1951; Greenaway 1956; Iver- 
sen 1941, 1949, 1956, 1960; Jorgensen 1953; 
Kivekas 1939, 1941; Lyashchenko 1949; Pfei- 
fer 1956; Piggott 1959; Smith, R. E. F. 1959; 
Steensberg 1955; Troels-Smith 1954. 


AFRICA (General and comparative): 
Busse 1908; Chantran 1957; Chevalier 1909, 
1929, 1933; Dundas 1944; Forde 1956); 
Githens and Wood 1943; Great Britain: 
Colonial Office 1950; Greaves 1935; Hailey 
1945; Harroy 1944; Masefield 1951; Mor- 
gan, W. B. 1957; Murdock 1959; Phillips 
1959; Porteres 1952; Royer 1956, 1958; 
Shantz and Marbut 1923; Shantz and 
‘Turner 1958; Stebbing [1942]; Vine 1955; 
Whittlesey 1937a,b; Worthington 1938. 

6.1. Western Africa (from Gambia to Ni- 
geria and the British Cameroons): Alexan- 
der 1908; Allison 1941; Ashmun_ 1825; 
Barnes 1956; Beckett 1947; Bégué 1937; 
Benoist 1926; Bergeroo-Campagne 1956; 
Bertin 1920; Bohannan 1954; Briggs 1941; 
Browning, Capstick and Waldock 1951; Bu- 
chanan 1953, 1954; Buchanan and Pugh 
1955; Bumpus 1951; Burton 1863; Busse 
1907; Cabral 1954; Cardinal 1931; Chipp 
1926a, 1927; Dennis 1944: Dresch 1949; 
Dubié 1953; Ekandem 1957; Faulkner and 
Mackie 1933; Feilberg 1958; Field 1943-44; 
Forde 1937, 1953; Forde and Jones 1950; 
Forde and Scott 1946; Griaule and Dicter- 
len 1954; Grove 1951; Haswell 1953; Hedin 
1934; Irvine 1953; Johnson, B. F. 1958; 
Johnston 1906; Jones, G. H. 1936; Kaberry 
1952: Keay 1951; Kébben 1956; Lamb 1942: 
Lancester 1943; Lynn 1987; McCulloch, 
Litthewood, and Dugast 1954; McElderry 
1942; Meek 1957; Mercier 1953; Morgan, 
W. B. 1959; da Mota 1950, 1951, 1954; 
Nigeria, Forestry Department 1949; Nye 
1957, 1958; Nye and Bertheux 1957; Nve 
and Stephens 1958; Patullo 1942; Paulme 
1954; Pitot 1952, 1953; Prothero 1957; Rat- 
tray 1932; Ribeiro 1953; Ross, R. 1954; 
Rouanct 1952; Rouch 1954; Smith, M. G. 
1952; Stamp 1938; Steel 1948; Thomas, 
N. W. 1914, 1916; Vine 1953; White, S. 
1944; Wood, R. C. 1934, 

6.2. Central Africa (including the former 
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French Equatorial Africa, the Sudan, the 
Congo area, and Uganda): Allsop 1955; 
Barbour 1953; Barth 1857, 1859; Bartholo- 
mew, Meyer and Laudelout 1953; Beirnaert 
1941; Bernard 1945; Blohm 1931; Booth 
1905; Burnett 1948; Burton 1860, 1863; 
Cameron 1877; Casati 1891; Catford 1951; 
Champion, A. M. 1912; Chevalier 1907-08; 
de Coene 1956; La Commission pour 
l’Etude de la Jachére Institut National du 
Centre de Recherches de Yangambi 1949; 
Corfield 1938; Cottes 1911; Crowther 1948; 
Delevoy 1928-29; Drachoussoff 1947; Du 
Chaillu 1861, 1867; Dugast 1944; Dumont 
1957; Duvigneaud 1949; Everaerts 1939; 
Ferguson 1948; Fickendey 1950; Focan and 
Laudelout 1950; Geortay 1956; Gleichen 
1905; Goma Conference 1949; Guttmann 
1956; Haig 1940; Heck 1956; Henry 195la; 
INEAC 1947; Jewitt 1950; Johnson 1958; 
Jurion and Henry 1951; March 1936; Mase- 
field 1948; Matheson and Bovill 1950; 
Noyun 1954; Rahmann 1957; Reining 1958; 
Roscoe 1911, 1923a,b, 1924; Samuel 1950; 
Sautter 1954; de Schlippe 1948, 1954, 
1955a,c, 1957a; de Schlippe and Batwell 
1955; Seligman 1932; Staner 1957; Tondeur 
1955, 1956; Torday and Joyce 1911; Tothill 
1940, 1948: Westermann 1912. 

6.3. Eastern Africa (including Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Tanganyika): Alvino 1939; Baker 
1868; Chiuderi 1942; Edwards, D. C. 1950; 
Gillman 1949; Glover, H. M. 1953, 1954; 
Griffith and Stuart 1955; Hall, A. D. 1930; 
Jensen 1954, 1959; Lewis, E. A. 1953; Ma- 
theson and Bovill 1950; Meiklejohn 1955; 
Nadel 1946; Paterson 1956; Paulitschke 
1893, 1896; Phillips 1930; The Round Ta- 
ble 1950; Stiehler 1948; Thornton and 
Rounce 1936; Wilson 1950. 

64. Southern Africa (south of the Congo 
area and Tanganyika): Allan, W. 1945, 
1949; Allan, Gluckman, et al. 1948; Anders- 
son 1856; Cameron 1877; Clairmonte 1896; 
Clements 1933; Costa Junior 1956; Gluck- 
man 1941; Gomes e Sousa 1949; Hudson 
1935; Junod 1927; Livingstone, D. 1875; 
Livingstone, D. and C. 1866; Morgan, 
W. B. 1953; Peters 1950; Richards, A. 1. 
1948, 1951, 1958; Scudder 1960; Smith and 
Dale 1920; ‘Trapnell 1943, 1953, 1959; Trap- 
nell and Clothier 1937. 

6.5. Madagascar: Besson 1897; Brockway 
1876; Catat 1895; Chapotte 1898; de Cointet 
1897; Condamy 1899; Copland 1822; Dom- 
mergues 1952; Durand 1897; Duruy 1897; 
Ellis 1838; Faublée 1955; de Flacourt 1661; 
Humbert 1927; Jeannelle 1900; Joubert 
1933; Keller 1901: Linton 1933, 1939; Petit 
1937; Pierre 1897; Rabe 1952. 


7. NEW WORLD (General and compar- 
ative): Bergaw, Hannay, and Larson 1940; 
Carrier 1923; Edwards and Rasmussen 
1942; Moore 1960; Sauer, C. O. 1944, 1958; 
Weatherwax 1954; Willey 1956a, 1960. 

7.1. North America: Byers 1946; Castet- 
ter and Bell 1951; Day 1953; Driver and 
Massey 1957; Flannery 1939; Fowells and 
Stephenson 1934; Hatt 1953; Hill 1938; 
Johnson, A. 1917; Kinietz 1940; Linton 
1924; Maxwell 1910; Morgan, L. H. 1954; 
Newcomb 1956; Parker, A. C. 1910; Rainey 
1936; Swanton 1946; Voegelin 1941; Waugh 
1916; Will and Hyde 1917; Wilson, G. L. 
1917. 

7.2. Mexico and Central America: Adams, 
R. N. 1957, 1959; Allen, P. H. 1956; Alt- 
schuler 1958; Anderson, E. 1952; Anderson 
and Williams 1954; Armillas 1949; Asch- 
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mann 1960; Beals 1943; Bennett and Zingg 
1935; Blom and Duby 1955; de Borhegyi 
1956; Budowski 1956a,b; Bullard 1960; 
Bushnell 1958; Carrasco 1960; Carr 1953; 
Chiuderi and Boninsegni 1952; Choy 1955; 
Coe, M. D. 1957; Coe, W. R. 1957; Con- 
zemium 1932; Cook, O. F. 1909, 1921; Cook, 
S. F. 1958; Cooke 1931; Cowgill 1960; 
Drucker and Heizer 1960; Emerson 1953; 
Emerson and Kempton 1935; Erasmus 
1956; Foster 1942; de la Fuente 1949; Gillin 
1951: Gomez Gonzalez 1956; Guiteras 
Holmes 1952; Guzman 1956; Hester 1952, 
1953, 1954; Higbee 1947, 1948; Hooper 
1945; Hoyt 1955; Johnson 1948; Kelly and 
Palerm 1952; Kempton [1935]a; Kirchhoff 
1948a; La Farge 1927; La Farge and Byers 
1931; LeBeau 1956; Lewis, O. 1951; Linton 
1940; Loenholdt 1953; Lundell 1933, 1937, 
1938; McBride and McBride 1942; McBryde 
[1947]; Millon 1955; Morley 1947, 1953, 
1956; Palerm 1954, 1955; Palerm and Wolf 
1957; Perez Toro 1946; Perry, Bautista and 

Rabaj 1958-59; Perry, Gil, Franco, and 
Martinez Lima 1958; Perry, Rachie, and 
Martinez Lima 1957-58; Popenoe 1959, 
1960; Pozas 1959; Redfield and Villa Rojas 
1934; Reh 1939; Reichel-Dolmatoff 1961; 
Roys 1943; Rubio 1950; Sanders 1957; Sap- 
per 1890, 1934; Schmiedler 1930; Skutch 
1959; Stadelman 1940; Standley 1945; Steg- 
gerda 1941, 1943; Steward 1946-50; Stone 
1949; Strong, W. D. 1947; Tax 1953; 
Thompson 1930, 1954; Tozzer 1907; Val- 
ladares 1957; Villa Rojas 1945; Vogt 1960; 
Wagley 1941; Wagner 1955, 1958; West 
1948; Willey 1956b; Willey, Vogt, and 
Palerm 1960; Williams, L. O. 1957; Wis- 
dom 1940; Wolf 1959. 

7.3. South America: Aschmann 1955-56; 
de Azara 1809; Ball, J. 1887; Bates, H. W. 
1864; Bates, M. 1955; Braun 1956; Budow- 
ski 1956a; Bushnell 1958; Camargo 1959; 
Carneiro 1956, 1957a,b, 1960, 1961; Car- 
neiro and Dole 1955; Caspar 1952; Choy 
1955; Cooper 1946; Crist 1943, 1944, 1952; 
Cutler 1946; Dansereau 1948; Davis and 
Richards 1932-33; Denis 1823; Dobrizhof- 
fer 1784; Dye 1957; Erasmus 1956; Evans 
and Meggers 1955a,b, 1960; de Fautereau 
1955; Fernandes 1949; Freise 1939; Geyskes 
1954; Gillin 1948; Glover, H. 1951; Gold- 
man, I. 1948; Gumilla 1791; Guppy 1887; 
Hoehne 1937; Hohenthal 1951; von Hum- 
boldt 1850; Im Thurn 1883; Kirchhoff 
1948b; Koch-Griinberg 1923; Lange 1914; 
Leeds 1961; Lévi-Strauss 1948a,b; Lowie 
1946, 1948; Martius 1840-1906; Meggers 
1957; Meggers and Evans 1956, 1957; Meé- 
traux 1946a,b, 1948a,b,c; Mishkin 1946; 
Murphy 1960; Murphy and Quain 1955; 
Nimuendajti 1939, 1946; Oberg 1949, 1953; 
Park 1946; Patino 1956; Pittier 1936; Quin- 
tus Bosz 1954; Rodriguez, A. 1952; Rondon 
n.d.; Roosevelt 1914; Steward 1946-50, 1948, 
1949; Suarez de Castro 1953, 1957; Suarez 
de Castro and Rodriguez 1955; Vayda 1961; 
Wagley 1951, 1953; Wagley and Galvao 
1948a,b, 1949; Waibel 1948, 1949, 1955; 
West 1957; Whiffen 1915; Yde 1957; Zerries 
1956. 

74. West Indies: Ballet 1894; Beard 
1946, 1949; Blaut 1959; Cater 1939, Dela- 
warde 1938; De Young 1958; Durland 1922; 
Hardy, Duthie, and Rodriguez 1937; Her- 
skovits 1937; Hodge and Taylor 1957; 
Holdridge 1947; Lovén 1935; Marshall, 
R. C. 1934; Oviedo y- Valdés 1526, 1851-55, 
1942, 1959; Pérez de la Riva 1951; Sturte- 
vant 1961. 
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Correspondence 


> The illustration shows one of two similar wrought iron 
figurines (Height 18,7 and 19,5 cm.) of the Bushongo, Cen- 
tral Africa, which are now in the possession of the Ethno- 
graphical Museum, Antwerp, Belgium. They were acquired 
in 1920 from a private collector, without information about 
the way they came to Europe. The scientific data we have 
on their existence in loco are to be found in: 

(1) Torday and Joyce, Notes ethnographiques sur les peuples 
communément appelées Bakuba ..., Bruxelles 1910, p. 25 
(chapter on history): 

N° 86. MIELE. Ce chef était un célébre forgeron, . . . des figurines 
en fer d‘hommes et d’animaux ont été forgées, dit-on, . . . on n’a 
pu en trouver aucune; les derniers spécimens ou, suivant cet taines 
traditions, les dix derniers, ont été donnés a un officier de l’Etat 
par le chef actuel. 

(2) Torday, Nota on certain figurines of forged iron... , in 
Man, vol. 24, 1924, par. 13 (referring to the figurines in the 
Antwerp collections): 

They .. . are probably the—or two of the—figures referred to by 
the chief as given to a Belgian officer . . . I believe that in these 
specimens we have two examples of sixteenth century Bushongo 


ironwork, of which there remains in their native country only 
the tradition. 


We underline that these two objects are at the moment, as 
far as we know, the only specimens of wrought iron figurines 
from Central Africa. Their importance for the history of 
African art is clear. 

Our question is: are there figurines of this kind in other 
museums or collections, or are there wrought iron animal 
sculptures of the Bushongo? We would feel very indebted 
if any information on this matter is sent to: Apr. G. CLAER- 
HOUT, Assistant-curator, Etnografisch Museum, Gildekamers- 
straat 2-6, Antwerpen, Belgium. 


> Although much has been learned about dialect differences 
within a language, and their correlation with other socio-cul- 
tural differences, it is obvious that there is much more to 
learn as new nations emerge and become industrialized, and 
as all societies become more literate. Discoveries about these 
differences are partly known, particularly when such findings 
are related to the older linguistic atlases in Western Europe 
—those of Gilliéron and Edmont in France, of Wenker and 
Wrede in Germany, of Jaberg and Jud in Italy and Southern 
Switzerland. But there is much less information available, 


even in Pop's monumental La Dialectologie and the journal 


Orbis, about dialect differences in the languages of Eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, or among the aboriginal languages 
of Australia, Oceania, and Latin America. 

I plan to write a review article to provide both the anthro- 
pologists who are not particularly concerned with dialectol- 
ogy in the older European sense, and the dialectologists who 
are not particularly concerned with general anthropology, 
with a survey of progress to date that may enable both groups 
to improve their methods and to increase the validity of 
their conclusions. 

In seeking the co-operation of CA Associates and of dia- 
lectologists outside anthropology, I should like informa- 
tion on the following problems (and on others that may 
occur to the correspondents): 

1. Projects now under way. 

2. Emphasis of these projects: (a) general dialect informa- 
tion; (b) phonological structure; (c) morphological 
and syntactic structure; (d) vocabulary and seman- 
tics; (e) suprasegmentals: stress, pitch, intonation- 
contours, transitions, and terminals; (f) paralan- 
guage and kinesics. 
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3. Coverage of these projects: (a) dominant national lan- 
guages; (b) aboriginal languages; (c) “‘enclavic” 
minority languages (old or recent immigrant stock); 
(d) bilingualism. 

4. Methods of investigation: (a) directed field interviews; 
(b) spontaneous conversations (with or without the 
aid of recording machinery); (c) correspondence 
questionnaire; (d) voluntary correspondence. 

5. ‘Types of investigators. 

6. Size and content of questionnaires. 

7. Notation in which the data is recorded, whether a 
phonetic alphabet, a modified national script, or 
something else. 

8. Progress of the project, with estimated dates of publi- 
cation. 

9. Publication format, actual or proposed. 

10. Availability of the archives to interested scholars. 

11. A general statement about the probable direction of 
dialect change in your country, in the light of cur- 
rent economic, political, and social changes. 

12. The relationships of the dialect situation in your coun- 
try to such problems as national literacy. 

13. The extent to which the dialect situation in your coun- 
try is related to the social structure. 

14. In your opinion, the most important dialect: project 
that could be undertaken in your country, assuming 
that all problems of personnel and financial sup- 
port could be solved, 

It is hoped that a draft of the review article will be avail- 
able for submission to CA Associates for editorial comment 
sometime early in 1961, and that the article itself can appear 
later this year. Therefore, information to be included in the 
review article should reach me by May 1, 1961.—RaAven I. 
McDavin, jr., Department of English, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Il., U.S.A. 
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p> I am interested in making contact 
with scientific groups who may be en- 
gaged in studies of any one of a mis- 
cellany of disorders loosely labelled 
“arctic hysteria.”” The particular prob- 
lem of concern to me is the condition 
known as pibloktog (or perdlerorpoq) 
among the Greenland Eskimo, particu- 
larly in the Thule District. I have been 
doing a search through American, Eng- 
lish, and Danish sources on this so- 
called “arctic hysteria” among this 
group of people, and ultimately would 
like to test certain physiological hy- 
potheses in the field. Any bibliograph- 
ical references to relevant publications 
in Russian, Finnish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, or other languages, and any advice 
concerning current work on pibloktoq 
(or other reputed “hysterias” in high 
latitudes) will be gratefully received.— 
AntHuony F. C. WALLACE, Director of 
Clinical Research, Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute, Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


> I am very much interested in the 
historical aspects of Eskimo (especially 
Central Eskimo) religion. Several times 
I have attacked the problem of corre- 
lating the findings of Fskimo archae- 
ology with the different “layers” of 
Eskimo religion (one of which is, to a 
student of religion, of a decidedly 
agrarian character). Heretofore I have 
not succeeded. I badly want the advice, 
and if possible, the co-operation, of a 
competent Eskimo archaeologist.— 
FOKKE SierKsMA, Mariénpoelstraat 2, 
Leiden, Netherlands. 


> The agrarian reform movement is 
the number one social goal appearing 
in all Latin American societies, and in 
the newly-appearing countries of Africa. 
These people are awakening out of a 
feudalistic economy; and since agricul- 
ture is their mainstay, they naturally see 
it as the one in need of greatest reform. 
I shall be glad to exchange information 
with social anthropologists, sociologists, 
and others prone to participate in social 
reform and planning in rural problems. 
—Grorcr W. Hitt, Facultad de Econo- 
mia, Universidad Central de Venezuela, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


> The Center for Research in Cul- 
tural Change at Inter-American Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico was organized 
early in 1960. We are interested in 
gathering information that deals with 
the observation of changes taking place 
the Caribbean, Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia, as traditional village 
economies become slowly absorbed by 
currents emanating from industralized 
and technologically complex urban cen- 
ters. We would appreciate learning the 
whereabouts of all monographs, books, 
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and articles dealing with such trans- 
formations in under-developed parts of 
the world—including even the marginal 
areas of Europe. 

We should like to make the Center 
into a clearing house for studies on 
these subjects. Out of the information 
we gather, we hope to concentrate upon 
the theoretical explanations and uni- 
versals to be found in the processes of 
contemporary change. In return for the 
assistance which we hope we shall get 
from colleagues throughout the world, 
we expect, within a year or so, to make 
available various commentaries on the 
data we have studied, as well as some 
of our tentative findings on the proc- 
esses and implications of cultural 
change in under-developed areas. 

I would appreciate any assistance or 
suggestions that Associates in CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY Can give us in the organi- 
zation of this Center. Though many 
anthropologists are concerned with, 
and working on, these problems, still 
the need is great, and there should be 
room for all of us if we are to develop 
new insights that can help bring the 
growth areas into the complexities of 
the twentieth century.—DAvip Ropnick, 
Chairman, Social Science Division, 
Inter-American University of Puerto 
Rico, San German, Puerto Rico. 


> The Bureau of American Ethnology, 
in collaboration with the American 
Philosophical Society, is making a rough 
census of the present number of 
speakers of North American Indian 
languages. Questionnaires are being 
mailed to anyone who has had enough 
contact with an Indian group to be able 
to estimate the number of speakers of 
the native language within the broad 
categories 1-10, 11-100, etc. If you have 
such knowledge for any group in North 
America and have not received a ques- 
tionnaire, you are urgently requested to 
send your name to WaLLAce L. CHare, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 


sonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D.C., U.S.A. 


Wanted 


> Offprints, and offers of anthropo- 
logical books which are out of print, for 
the newly established INsTITUT FUR sOZI- 
OLOGIE UND ETHNOLOGIE, Heidelberg 
University, Germany.—Ernst W. 
LER, Institut fiir Soziologie und Ethnol- 


ogie, Hauptstrasse 126, Heidelberg, 
Germany. 
> ... Information about private and 


institutional collections of tape record- 
ings of music, ritual, oral history, and 
myths made in New Guinea.—RoxANE 


C. McCo.wester, River House, River- 
dale-on-Hudson 71, New York, U.S.A. 


> ... Good quality tape recordings 
(not field tapes) of various American 
Indian languages. If any Associates have 
such materials, I would appreciate a 
chance to make copies of the tapes for 
acoustic LEnIsTE, 186 
Frieze Building, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 


> ... Information about collections of 
music—published, on tape, or on disc— 
from the Athabascans of Canada (Chip- 
ewyan, Sekani, Slave, Beaver, Yellow- 
knife, Dogrib, etc.). Would anyone who 
has or knows about such collections con- 
tact CARL GOosrA WIpsTRAND, Groéna 
gatan 25c., Uppsala, Sweden. 


For Exchange 


> The faculty of sciences of J. A. Kom- 
ensky (Comenius) University, Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia, issues a yearbook 
called Acta Facultatis Rerum Natu- 
ralium Universitatis Comenianae, con- 
taining the results of research done by 
fellows of the faculty. The yearbook is 
published in separate sections: Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Zoology, etc. These 
sections have the character of fascicles; 
the entire yearbook, comprising one 
year’s work, the character of a tome. 
Each section has a number of its own 
(e.g., Mathematica publicatio prima, 
publ. II, III, ete.) to enable the recipi- 
ent to ascertain whether he has received 
all the publications of this section. 

One of these sections, devoted to 
physical anthropology, is called Anthro- 
pologia. The communications it con- 
tains are mostly in Slovak or Czech, but 
also in German or English; and all 
those in Slovak and Czech have an ab- 
stract in Russian and in one western 
language (English, French, or German). 

Exchange for other publications, 
especially in physical anthropology, is 
wanted. Associates who are interested 
in such exchange are requested to write 
to the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND GENETICS, J. A. KOMENSKY (COMEN- 
UNIVERSITY, 4/B Sasinkova, Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia. 


> The Department of Anthropology, 
University of Delhi, would be most will- 
ing to exchange photographs from the 
cis-Himalayan region showing facial 
features and the mode of life, for simi- 
iar photographs from other areas of the 
world, especially Africa, U.S.S.R., Oce- 
ania, and China. Those interested are 
asked to write: A. SHARMA, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Delhi, 
Delhi, India. 
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Terminology 
> Eurindian and Eurafrican 


In CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY (July, p. 
335), J. D. Forbes proposed the use of 
“Eurindian” for persons of mixed 
European and American Indian an- 
cestry, and “Eurafrican” for persons of 
Negro and Caucasian ancestry. 

However, Eurindian may also mean 
an individual of European and Indian 
(i.e., from India or Bharat) extraction, 
so that the Eurindian, genetically 
speaking, might be very different from 
what Forbes supposes. And Eurafrican 
is now used, at least by some physical 
anthropologists, in a sense quite differ- 
ent from Forbes’, for the people, preter- 
ably of only White extraction, living in 
North Africa and along the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa. They have no 
connection with the Negro peoples liv- 
ing south of the Sahara. 

Though I can see some of the needs 
pointed out by Forbes, and at present 
can offer no other solutions, yet I cannot 
agree with his proposed terminology, 
particularly with his “Eurafrican.” 

B. SKERL J 


Vide Jack D. Forbes’ communication, 
I disagree with his suggested use of 
Eurindian and Afro-Indian, because 
“Indian” does not mean only “Ameri- 
can Indian” unless it is prefixed with 
“Red” or “American.” In the countries 
from Afghanistan to Burma, “Indian” 
applies to any national of the Union of 
India. Undoubtedly, such terms as half- 
breed, half-blood, half-caste, mestizo, 
mulatto, Quadroon, and Octoroon are 
mostly derogatory in origin, but that in 
itself does not make their replacement 
with Eurindian and Afro-Indian an im- 
provement. These latter terms are quite 
confusing, and foreign to our ears, 
since Eurindian could be a convenient 
label for describing any “European-In- 
dian hybrid” (and not only European- 
American Indian hybrids), while Afro- 
Indian is unacceptable for the same 
reason. Personally, I see no need of sub- 
stituting these terms for those that 
already exist and have generally well- 
accepted connotations, irrespective of 
origin. I see nothing wrong with the 
more acceptable term “hybrid” and its 
usage, if it is properly qualified with 
ancestral elements as prefixes. Since hy- 
brid is a generalized term denoting no 
abuse, there is greater reason for us not 
to be over-sensitive about problems of 
terminology. We also should not lose 
sight of the fact that the more widely 
used term, generally speaking, has the 
more widely understood meaning and 
is more likely to denote an identical 
concept. (For instance, it took me 
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almost five minutes to find out that 
India was listed as Bharat on the back 
cover of CA.) This should be the main 
criterion, even in anthropological liter- 
ature, and we should avoid sentimental 
reasons or the jargon of big words. 
ABHIMANYU SHARMA 


Jack D. Forbes’ propositions concern- 
ing new terminology for persons of 
mixed ancestry seem to be sound and 
acceptable as far as the terms Eurindian 
and Eurafrican are involved. On the 
other hand, the term Eurasian needs 
some clarification. According to Forbes, 
“Eurasian” means “persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic ancestry.” In old 
British India, persons of mixed Euro- 
pean and Indian ancestry were called 
Eurasians. This term was considered, to 
some extent, derogatory, and was later 
superseded by the designation Anglo- 
Indian. 

What meaning does Eurasian have in 
the proposed new terminology? Does 
it cover hybrids between Europeans 
and Indians (both Caucasians, Le., 
Europids), as well as persons of mixed 
European and Chinese or Japanese an- 
cestry (i.e., Europids and Mongolids)? 
And in this case, what would be the cor- 
rect term to designate persons of mixed 
Indic and Mongolid ancestry (e.g., in 
the Federation of Malaya)? 

Victor KOREsSAAR 


> White 


It is common English usage to capi 
talize the names of ethnic or cultural 
groups (e.g., Indian, Italian, Negro). I 
should like to urge that anthropologists 
set an example by capitalizing “White” 
as well, when referring to groups or cul 
tures of European ancestry. This might 
help counteract the subtle form of 
ethnocentrism which also restricts the 
term “ethnic” to non-dominant cul- 
tural groups. 


STEVEN POLGAR 


Host and Contact 


For the study of culture change which 
occurs in the contact between two dis- 
similar groups, I would suggest that we 
refer to these groups as the “host” and 
the “contact.” Many terms have been 
used to designate the host and the con- 
tact, and most of these have held over- 
tones of approbation and ingrown 
ethnocentric evaluation. Consider, for 
example, these terms: the donor and 
the acceptor group; the European and 
the indigine; or the bearer of Western 
civilization and the native. What odious 
comparisons are implicit in much of the 
naming! Many of the terms not only 
fail to suggest the dynamics of the inter- 


action between host and contact, but by 
virtue of value judgments and assump- 
tions they obscure the dynamics of the 
contact situation. 

“Host” is felt to be apropos because 
both the literal and biological 
meaning of the term suggest aspects of 
the contact situation that are quite com- 
mon, as well as being significant for the 
further structuring of a problem for 
research. The indigenous group (those 
who are comparatively stationary, geo- 
graphically speaking) is the host, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, to the contact. At 
the very least, the host provides the 
contact with the rudiments of hospi- 
tality—a place to sleep, and something 
to eat. At the most, the host secures 
much more than the rudiments for the 
contact; indeed, the hospitality dis- 
played may be quite lavish by the stand- 
ards of either people. Historically, this 
was frequently true. It was also occa- 
sionally true that the contact was a 
parasite living on the host, but this con- 
dition was not frequent enough to war- 
rant the continuance of the biological 
analogy. 

The “contact,” on the other hand, 
was always at least a contact: a new per- 
son or group of persons from a hitherto 
unknown or little known society. The 
newcomers, like guests, were often de- 
pendent on the hosts for the essentials 
of daily life, or for specialized items 
involved in trade and shipping. The 
most consistent trait of the contact 
group was that it was a contact. 

Ferner NurGE 


> Transcription of Russian names 


It is often not easy to identify Rus- 
sian names (or names of persons, peo- 
ples and places in the USSR written 
in Russian) and references differently 
transcribed in translations and in other 
works of authors of different language. 
Therefore I propose common use of the 
(Cvech) transcription widely preferred 
in linguistics. Then we would have the 
only transcription “Tesik-Tas” for 
Temmk-Tam (instead of “Teschik- 
Tasch,” Tash,” and “Vechik- 
‘Tach” used in the works of authors of 
German, English, or French tongue re- 
spectively), and the name of the 
eminent archacologist A. $1. Bptocos 
would be transcribed “A. Ja. Bryusov” 
(instead of Brjusow, Brjussow, Briu- 
sov, Briousoy). ‘This becomes especially 
important when alphabetizing is 
volved. Names beginning with Russian 
3 (as for instance: 3aMATHHH =Zamjat- 
nin) today have different places in refer- 
ence lists according to the transcription 
by “S” (Samjatnin) or “Z” (Zamiatnin, 
Zamiatnine). 

Kart J. Narr 
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Institutions 


> The Universiry or SAN Car.os, 
Cebu City, Philippines, has added to 
its Graduate School a Department of 
Anthropology which confers the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. The Department comprises 
three fields of study: Anthropology, 
Linguistics, and Folklore. 

The main staff members of the De- 
partment are Rudolf Rahmann, S.V.D., 
Ph.D., Vienna, former managing editor 
of Anthropos and Professor of Ethnol- 
ogy at the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland (Anthropology and Folk- 
lore); Eugene  Verstraelen, S.V.D., 
Ph.D., Utrecht, who has for some time 
specialized in Philippine Linguistics 
(Linguistics and Folklore); Marcelino 
N. Maceda, who studied for his Ph.D., 
majoring in Ethnology, at the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg, and has done exten- 
sion field work among the Negritos of 
the central Philippines (Anthropology 
and Sociology); Rebecca Martin, Ph.D., 
Madrid (Spanish Culture in the Philip- 
pines); and Maria C. Gutierrez, M.A., 
University of San Carlos, with special 
training in Linguistics from the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles (Folk- 
lore and Linguistics). 


A new INstirur rir SoZIOLOGIE UND 
Erunotocy has been founded at 
Heidelberg University, Heidelberg, 
Germany. Prof. Dr. Wilhelm E. Miihl- 
mann is Director of the Institute, 
which has one assistant for the socio- 
logical section, Dr. Horst Reimann; 
and one for the ethnological section, 
Dr. E. W. Miiller. 


> Anthropological and Folkloristic 
Institutions in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic 


Berlin 
Folklore 

INstituT DeutscHeE VOLKSKUNDE 
(DeutscHE AKADEMIE DER WISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN ZU BERLIN), Berlin W 8, Un- 
ter den Linden 8. Director: Professor 
Dr. Wolfgang Steinitz. 

The Institute was founded in 1947 
(after the removal of the last traces of 
nazistic interpretations in the field of 
German folklore) by the renowned 
scholar, Professor Dr. Adolf Spamer. 
Since his death in 1953, the director- 
ship of the Institute has been held by 
Professor Dr. Wolfgang Steinitz, Vice- 
President of the Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Under 
his leadership, the Institute has be- 
come the center of folkloristic science 
in Germany. 
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The Institute maintains two branch 
Institutes: one at Dresden (Director: 
Dr. Friedrich Sieber), and the other 
at Rostock (Wossidlo-Forschungsstelle, 
Director: Dr. Karl Baumgarten). 

Main fields of research are: folklore 
(Volksdichtung); folk music; folk art; 
customs and manners; work and econ- 
omy; types of dwellings; and folklore 
of the German miner. 

The principal representative and 
standard-setting publications of the In- 
stitute are Deutsche Volkslieder demo- 
kratischen Charakters aus sechs Jahr- 
hunderten (Democratic German folk 
songs of six centuries), in two volumes, 
by Wolfgang Steinitz; and, by the same 
author, the study Lied und Marchen 
als Stimme des Volkes (Songs and tales 
as expressions of the voice of the peo- 
ple). 

This type of research is pursued by 
a number of other members of the In- 
stitute, including Gisela Schneidewind 
(“Anti-feudalistic tales of rural workers 
of Mecklenburg’; “Master and farm- 
laborer” [after the material of Richard 
Wossidlo}); Siegfried Neumann (‘‘So- 
cial disputes in the farcical plays of 
Mecklenburg”); and Hermann Stro- 
bach (“Peasants’ songs and elegies as 
expressions of political opposition’). 
Further research projects on folk music 
include: “‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn’ 
in contemporary tunes” (Erich Stock- 
mann); “Ludolf Parisius and his an- 
cient folk tunes of the marches of 
Brandenburg” (Dr. Ingeborg Weber- 
Kellermann); “Folk songs in the 
marches of Brandenburg from 1850 to 
the present time’ (Doris Stockmann); a 
work on Albanian folk music based on 
field work in that country (Erich Stock- 
mann, Wilfried Fiedler); and the prep- 
aration of a handbook of European 
folk-musical instruments (Dr. Erich 
Stockmann, with Dr. Ernst Emsheimer, 
Stockholm). 

Other current research projects in- 
clude: “Working tools in the Museum 
collections of the German Democratic 
Republic” (Dr. Wolfgang Jacobeit, Dr. 
Rudolf Weinhold, Dept. of Work 
and Economy), which at present stands 
at 3,500 text file cards and 5,000 pic- 
torial records; “Ancient forms of com- 
munal work among the fishermen of 
Riigen Island” (Dr. Reinhard Peesch); 
“Types of houses and courtyards in 
Mecklenburg” (Dr. Karl Baumgarten, 
Rostock); “Sheep-holding shep- 
herds in Central Europe, from the be- 
ginning up to the twentieth century” 
(Dr. Wolfgang Jacobeit); “History of 
the ceramic handicraft” (Dr. Rudolf 
Weinhold); “The people and their mo- 
tives in Baroque art” (Dr. Friedrich 
Sieber); “Influences of folkloristic arts 
and ideas upon the art of Albrecht 
Diirer, Hieronymus’ Bosch, Jeorg 


Ratgeb” (Dr. Wilhelm Franger); and 
“Cyclic annual customs and the use of 
masks” (Dr. Ingeborg Weber-Keller- 
mann). 

A tradition-serving task of the Insti- 
tute is the preparation for publication 
of 24,000 texts of folk sagas, collected 
by the late Adolf Spamer: “Corpus of 
German formulae of blessings and 
exorcism.” In addition to the mono- 
graphic publications of the Institute— 
eighteen volumes so far—it regularly 
issues two periodicals: Deutsches Jahr- 
buch fiir Volkskunde (since 1955; edi- 
tor, Wilhelm Franger) in two semi-an- 
nual volumes; and (since 1960) Demos, 
issued for the promotion of folkloristic- 
ethnographical research in the eastern 
European countries. 


Ethnology and Folklore 

Instirut FUR VOLKERKUNDE UND 
DeuTscHE VOLKSKUNDE (HUMBOLDT- 
UNtversITAT, BERLIN), Berlin No. 18, 
Friedenstrasse 3. Director: Dr. phil. 
habil. Frederick Rose. 

This Institute was established at the 
Humboldt University, Berlin, in 1933. 
Every second year, four Deutsche Volks- 
kunde and four Vélkerkunde students 
begin their studies here. 

The training of the Vélkerkunde 
students is in the hands of Dr. phil. 
habil. Frederick Rose, Director of the 
Institute, and Dozent Dr. phil. habil. U. 
Schlenther, assisted by a number of 
part-time lecturers. After the first year’s 
study, which is of a general nature, the 
students are given the opportunity of 
regional specialisation. In this part of 
his training, the student not only 
studies the ethnography and _ history, 
but also learns the most important lan- 
guage(s), of his special area. He also 
learns at least two of the world lan- 
guages—Russian, English, French, or 
Spanish. ‘The four years’ study is com- 
pleted with the State Examination. 
During his time at the University, the 
student is prepared for his subsequent 
career by periods of practical work, (in 
museums, for instance). 

Students of Deutsche Volkskunde fin- 
ish the four years’ course of study, which 
also includes various kinds of practical 
work (in museums, in factories, field- 
work in the country, excursions, etc.), 
with the State Examination. Besides 
mastery of the obligatory foreign lan- 
guages, students are required to have a 
basic knowledge of Latin. ‘The subse- 
quent careers of graduate Volkskundler 
are chiefly in the museums of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (with which 
research is associated) or in cultural- 
political work. 

The Deutsche Volkskunde section of 
the Institute was established in 1956, 
for which Dozent Dr..phil. habil. W. 
Woeller is directly responsible. Special- 
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ists from the Institut” fiir Deutsche 
Volkskunde in the German Academy of 
Sciences also hold lectures in the Uni- 
versity Institute. 


Physical Anthropology 


INSTITUT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE (HUM- 
BOLDT-UNIVERSITAT, BERLIN), Berlin 
W 8, Charlottenstrasse 19. Director and 
Head of the Department: Professor Dr. 
med. Dr. ter. nat. Hans Grimm. 

This Institute, founded in 1955, be- 
longs to the Faculty of Natural Sciences 
of Humboldt University, where lectures 
in Anthropology have been given since 
1948. At present, the Institute occupies 
nine rooms. Its scientific staff consists 
of the Director, two scientific assistants, 
one technical assistant, and one secre- 
tary. For teaching purposes, the Insti- 
tute has at its disposal a collection of 
1,200 dia-positives (slides), 50:50 mm.; 
about fifty large comparative plates for 
demonstrations; and a collection of 
models and preparations. Anthropo- 
logical courses are offered to students 
of biology, psychology, prehistory, and 
ethnology. Medical students, too, re- 
ceive at the Institute topics for their 
doctoral theses, and do their work un- 
der the supervision of the Institute. 

The osteological collection comprises 
several hundred crania and skeletons, 
mostly from late medieval and_ post- 
medieval times. Older finds (from be- 
fore a.p. 1300) are analyzed and dealt 
with in a branch Institute (located at 
Berlin W_ 1, Leipsiger Strasse 3-4), 
where three rooms of the Academy In- 
stitute of Vor- Frithgeschichte 
(Prehistory and Early History) under 
the directorship of Professor Dr. W. Un- 
verzagt are at the disposal of the In- 
stitut fiir Anthropology. 

The tasks of the Institute are not 
restricted to osteological and palaeo- 
pathological studies of prehistoric ma- 
terial alone; a great deal of its work con- 
cerns the living human being. Main 
subjects of research and practical work 
include: problems of growth and de- 
velopment (puberty); medical applica- 
tion of anthropological results (theory 
of human constitution, genetics of 
man); use of anthropometric results in 
the production of furniture, machines, 
clothing, sports equipment, etc., in 
their relationship to the shape and 
measurements of the human body. 


Leipzig 


Ethnology 


Jutius Lips-INstirut FUR ETHNOLO- 
GIE UND VERGLEICHENDE RECHTSSOZIOLO- 
GIE (KARL MArx-UNIversITAT), Leip- 
zig C 1, Schillerstrasse 6. Director: 
Professor Dr. Eva Lips. 

The Institute was founded in 1914 
aS ETHNOGRAPHISCHES SEMINAR by Karl 
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Weule (1864-1926), who occupied at 
Leipzig University the first Chair of 
Anthropology (Vélkerkunde) the 
history of German science. Over the 
years, the Institute where scholars like 
Hans Plischke, Julius Lips, and Hans 
Damm were trained in anthropology by 
Weule himself, has changed its name 
repeatedly. 

In 1948, the directorless ErHno- 
LOGIsScHES INsTITUT (as it then 
called) was taken over by Julius Lips 
with the Chair of Anthropology at the 
University, and the reorganization of 
the Institute was begun. Peoples of all 
continents (except Europe, China, and 
India) were studied. A strong emphasis 
was given economic and legal problems 
in archaic societies. For the promotion 
of these studies, it became necessary to 
create an additional Institute for legal 
research, the INstirur FUR  VERG- 
LEICHENDE RECHTSSOZIOLOGIE. 

In addition to his universal interests, 
Julius Lips preferred to devote much 
of his personal research to the cultures 
of North American Indians, having 
done fieldwork among the Montagnais- 
Naskapi of Labrador Peninsula; the 
Ojibwa of Nett Lake, Minnesota; the 
Dakota of Pipestone and Bishop Whip- 
ple Mission; and the Hurons of Lorette- 
ville, Quebec. 

After the sudden death of Julius Lips 
in January, 1950, his pupil and wife, 
Eva Lips, took over the Institute and 
developed it further in his spirit. Many 
of her publications on North American 
Indians, ethnobotany, legal problems, 
etc., testify to this. On April 18, 1950, 
the Ethnological Institute and the In- 
stitute of Legal Research were com- 
bined and renamed in honor of Julius 
Lips. 

The Institute provides a complete 
training in ethnology, and in the lan- 
guages needed for regional specializa- 
tion. Four years of study end with the 
State Examination; the degree of Ph.D. 
can be obtained after seven years ol 
study at the Institute. The staff consists 
of the Director and five scientists; of 
renowned guest Professors; and of ade- 
quate technical personnel. An excellent 
library, a collection of about 5,000 
slides, and ample maps and demonstra- 
tion material are at the disposal of stu- 
dents and scientists. A recent field trip 
was made to the Butana desert, Soudan 
(Lothar Stein), and in 1959 the Naskapi 
were revisited by Eva Lips. An annual 
lecture program on anthropological 
topics, now in its tenth year, is offered 
to the general public of Leipzig. 


MusEUM FUR  VOLKERKUNDE ZU 
Leipzic, Leipzig C 1, Taubchenweg 2. 
Director: Professor Dr. Hans Damm. 

Founded in 1869 by Dr. Obst and 
other community-minded citizens, the 


Museum started out as “VEREIN, Mu- 
SEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE.” It occu- 
pied its own building for the first time 
when taken over by the City of Leip- 
zig in 1895. Under its first Director, 
Professor Dr. Karl Weule, the Museum 
flourished to such an extent that it be- 
came necessary to move into a larger 
building; but Weule died before these 
plans could be realized. His successor 
was Professor Dr. Fritz Krause. The 
Second World War interrupted the new 
arrangement of the collections by 
Krause and his staff. In 1943, the build- 
ing was bombed, and most of it 
burned. 

After a transition period of ten years, 
Professor Dr. Damm was appointed 
Director. By being attached to the 
Staatssekretariat fiir das Hoch- und 
Fachschulwesen, the Museum was trans- 
formed into a Government Institution. 
Thanks to the generous support of the 
German Democratic Republic, 
space available for display of the Aus- 
tralian and Oceanic collections, and 
those of Southeastern and Northern 
Asia, could be extended to 2.500 square 
meters. By 1965, further displays, deal- 
ing with the cultures of the peoples of 
Central Asia, the Near East, Africa, 
America, and Europe, will be open for 
the public. There will also be a survey 
of General Ethnology. Additional an- 
nual exhibitions on specialized topics 
have become customary; and public lec- 
tures are held in a lecture hall equipped 
with all necessary facilities for slides 
and films. 

The Museum publishes an annual 
yearbook (Jahrbuch) and its Veréffent- 
lichungen. A leaflet dealing with cur- 
rent topics (Mitteilungsblatt) appeals to 
visitors. The Museum carries on ex- 
change of publications with about 700 
scientific institutions throughout the 
world. The ethnographical objects on 
display number about 150,000, and rep- 
resent all continents, including Europe; 
the library has 30,000 volumes. The Mu- 
seum archives include photographs, lan- 
tern slides, photographic negatives, and 
scientific scripts. The staff comprises 42 
persons, including 6 scientists, 7 mu- 
seum technicians, | photographer, 1 
restorer, | artist, and 2 librarians. 

Besides fulfilling its main purpose as 
an educational institution for the pub- 
lic, the Museum also carries on scientific 
research. It provides guest lecturers for 
University Institutes, and sends its sci- 
entists on field trips. 


Folklore 

INSTITUT FUR VOLKSKUNSTFORSCHUNG, 
Leipzig N 22, Poetenweg 27. Director: 
Dr. Paul Nedo. 

The Institute was founded in 1956. 
Its four Departments are dedicated to 
Folk music, Folk dances, Folklore, and 
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People’s painting and sculpture. In 
these fields of traditional creative ac- 
tivities of folk artists, the following: re- 
search projects are major subjects of 
work at the Institute: 

Folk dance: An archive of German 
folk dance (“Archiv des deutschen Volk- 
stanzes”) is being built up according to 
systematic principles. 

Pictures and Paintings: Creation of 
a central Archive of pictorial testimo- 
nies from the museums of the German 
Democratic Republic. ‘This Archive, 
with its wealth of material, constitutes 
an important source for the publication 
of monographs or illustrated volumes 
concerning studies of folk-life. The 
Institute publishes regularly a 
series of volumes on rural costumes. So 
far, three volumes on German. rural 
costumes and three volumes on Sorbian 
traditional garb have been issued. 

Phe Department of Folk Music edits 
a series on regional German folk songs 
(I olksliedey aus Land- 
scha{ten), a selection of valuable folk 
lieder from different parts of Germany, 
supplemented by scientific comments 
and by a survey of the present status of 


deutschen 


lolk song research. So far, seven such 
booklets have been tssued. 

The Institute’s main area of interest, 
however, lies in an analysis of the prob- 
lems of development of a German folk 
culture during the nineteenth century. 
\s a joint enterprise, research is being 
done along these lines, with the empha 
sis on two main points: first, the effects 
of capitalism on the traditional culture 
of the people; and, secondly, the artis 
tic cflorts of workers, especially within 
the organized labor movement. Further 
publications of these subjects (docu- 
mentary evidence as well as specialized 
studies) are in preparation. 

Information furnished by the Institu- 
tions concerned; compiled and trans 
lated into English by Eva Lips. 


Serial Publications 


Cahiers d'Etudes Africaines, pub 
lished by the CENTRE D'ETUDES AFRI 
cAINrs of the Vith Section of 
PRATIQUE DES HAUTES ETUDES (Sor- 
bonne) is a journal of the social sciences 
concerning Africa south of the Sahara, 
and stressing social and cultural anthro 
pology. ‘The editorial board is made 
up of P. Alexandre (linguistics, 
E.N.L.O.V.): G. Balandier (sociology, 
Sorbonne); R. Bastide (ethnology, Sor- 
bonne): Brunschwig (History, 
Dieterlen (religious 
ethnology, Sorbonne); P. Gourou (geog- 
raphy, College de France); M. Leiris 
(ethnology, C.N.R.S.); P. Mercier (eth- 
nology, Sorbonne); D. Paulme (ethnol 
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ogy, Sorbonne); G. Sautier (geography, 
Sorbonne); and J. Tubiana (linguistics, 
E.N.L.O.V.). 


Inaugurated in 1960, Cahiers 


d'Etudes Africaines is published four 


times a year, in French and English. It 
includes articles and essays all 
branches of the human sciences; infor- 
mation on recent field-work and cur- 
rent research; and critical bibliography. 
The subscription rate is N.F. 40. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the Centre d’Etudes Africaines, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vile Sec- 
tion, 20, rue de la Baume, Paris VII le. 


Afrique et Asie, published by the 
CENTRE DES HAUTES ETUDES ADMINISTRA- 
TIVES SUR L’AFRIQUE ET L’ASIE MODERNES 
(Sorbonne), is a quarterly journal deal- 
ing with the current problems of Asian 
and African countries. Although not 
primarily anthropological orienta- 
tion, it gives a substantial amount of 
space to sociological essays. chiet 
originality lies in its contributors being 
recruited among both academic schol- 
ars and civil servants. Members of the 
editorial board include P. Alexandre 
(E.N.L.O.V.); M. Kieffer (Havas); R. Le 
Pourneau (University of Aix-en-Prov- 
ence); R. Levy (F.S.P.); L. Milliot (Sor- 
bonne, rtd.); and P. Rondot (E.N.A.). 
The subscription rate is N.F. 20. yearly. 
Information may be obtained trom 
L’ Afrique et VAsie, 13, rue 
du Four, Paris Vie. 


& Recherches Sociographiques, a new 
quarterly journal dealing mainly with 
French-Canadian society, is published 
by the DrPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY OF 
LavaL University, Québec, with the 
co-operation of the CENTER OF SOCIAL 
Researcu of the University. The first 
issue appeared in 1960. While prima- 
rily devoted to extensive reports of 
empirical research French-Canadian 
culture, the journal will also include 
monographs and contributions by  re- 
searchers in anthropology, demography, 
economics, history, human geography, 
sociology, and other social disciplines. 
Subscriptions cost $5.00 in Canada and 
$5.50 in other countries. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Yves 
Martin, Secrétaire de la rédaction, 
Recherches Sociographiques, Deéparte- 
ment de Sociologie, Faculté des Sci- 
ences sociales, Université Laval, Que- 
bec 4, Canada. 


L’Homme, revue francaise danthro 
pologie, a quarterly review of general 
anthropology, has just’ been founded 
under the Vle Section of the FCOLE PRA- 
TOQUE DES HAUTES ETUDES (President: F. 
Braudel, College de France) and the 
direction of E. Benveniste, P. Gourou, 
and ©. Lévi-Strauss, all of the College 


de France. The first issue will appear 
early in 1961. This review aims to offer 
anthropologists, human geographers, 
and linguists a common meeting ground 
where they may compare their hypoth- 
eses and results, thus emphasizing the 
interdependence of their disciplines. 

Les Cahiers de VHomme_ (an- 
thropology, geography, — linguistics), 
founded in 1950, will continue to pub- 
lish texts which, though too long for 
an article in a journal, do not provide 
the substance of a book. Four issues 
are under preparation: 

(1) Koumen: Texte iniatique des 
pasteurs Peul, by A. Hampate Ba 
et G. Dieterlen. 

(2) An adjustment movement in Arn- 
hem Land, by R. M. Berndt. 

(3) Religion et structure sociale chez 
les Bantou du Sud-est Africain, 
by J. Roumeguére-Eberhardt. 

(1) The Garo and the Khasi: A com- 
parative study of social structure 
of two matrilineal tribes in As- 
sam, by Chie Nakane. (in Eng- 
lish.) 

T’Homme will review current books 
and articles on social anthropology, 
which the board of direction will ap- 
preciate receiving from the publishers. 
All correspondence should be mailed 
directly to JEAN Pourtton, Editor of 
Homme and Les Cahiers de Homme, 
Laboratoire d’Anthropologie Sociale, 
19 av. Paris XVIe. 


> A monthly Newsletter devoted to 
various aspects of race relations in 
Africa and elsewhere is published by 
THE INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS, Lon- 
don. Included in the Newsletter is an 
information section, listing lectures, 
conferences and seminars; publications 
(pamphlets and reports as well as 
books); and post-graduate research, in 
progress or concluded, on race relations 
in a number of academic disciplines. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Sheila Patterson, Editor. The 
Institute also publishes a six-monthly 
journal, Race, which contains longer 
articles of a more academic nature. The 
subscription to the Newsletter is £1 per 
calendar year, or 2s. per copy. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Institute 
of Race Relations, and addressed to the 
Newsletter Assistant, Institute of Race 
Relations, 6 Duke of York Street, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1. 


& Archives of Archaeology, a new 
series of occasional publications on 
Microcard of primary documentation 
of archaeological investigations and re- 
lated materials pertaining to the New 
World, is published jointly by the so- 
CIETY FOR AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY and 
the UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PREsS. The 
Microcards are 75 by 125 mm. (approxi- 
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mately 3 by 5 inches) in size, printed 
on both sides, and read by means of a 
magnifier. Although the series is essen- 
tially limited to materials relevant to 
the New World, the editors hope to in- 
clude materials in ethnology, ethnohis- 
tory, and physical anthropology which 
are relevant to archaeological work. 
Manuscripts may be submitted to any 
of the editors: Davin A. Barrrets, De- 
partment of Anthropology, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin; 
STEPHAN F. Bornecyi, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin; 
and Joun B. Rinavpo, Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Conferences 


Co-ordinated Anthropological Re- 
search in the Valley of Mexico 


June 6-9, 1960, at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Sponsored by the (U.S.A.) National Sci- 
ence Foundation 

Organizing Chairman: Eric R. Wolf, 
University of Chicago 


Participants: 


Rosert M. ApAms, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Pepro ARMILLAS, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Pepro Carrasco, University of Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 

Micuaev D. Cor, University of ‘Tennes- 
see, Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Epwarp S. Drevey, Jk., Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

J. Mayer-Oakes, University 
of Oklahoma Museum, Norman, 
Okla., U.S.A. 

F. Mitzton, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 

RoMAN PINA Cuan, Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia, México, 
D.F., México. 

Wittiam SAnpers, Pennsylvania 
State University. University Park, 
Penn., U.S.A. 

Monica Bopp, palynologist, México, 
D.F., México (acting as observer for 
Paul Sears, Yale University). 


Discussion: 

Recognizing that intensive study of 
the origin and growth of civilization is 
one of the great challenges confronting 
anthropology, members of the confer- 
ence agreed that the Valley of Mexico 
offers an unparalleled wealth of ma- 
terial for such a study, and outlined a 
comprehensive plan for research to de- 
termine the development and charac- 
teristics of civilization in this area. 

The participants recommended that 
research concentrate on the northeast- 
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ern part of the Valley, specifically (1) 
in the Valley of Teotihuacan, and (2) 
in the vicinity of ‘Texcoco. 

The Valley of Teotihuacan, contain- 
ing the largest prehistoric site in Mid- 
dle America, is an ideal region in which 
to study the origin and early develop- 
ment of urban civilization. ‘The region 
of Texcoco, offering a unique combina- 
tion of archaeological sites, native an- 
nals, and Conquest-period — written 
sources, is an ideal region in which to 
study the later development of pre- 
Hispanic civilization, and the cultural 
processes transforming that civilization 
into the patterns of colonial and mod- 
ern Mexico. ; 

The conference suggested that re- 
search proceed in two stages: 

Stage I would be a period of two or 
three years during which individual in- 
vestigators would carry relevant 
work on their own behalf. Examples of 
such work would be the surveys of 
urban settlement in the Valley of Teo- 
tihuacan by René Millon; of rural set- 
tlement by William T. Sanders; of cul- 
tural ecology in the Valley by Robert 
Drewitt; as well as the social anthropo- 
logical work to be carried out in the 
vicinity of ‘Texcoco by Angel Palerm. 
During this phase, researchers would 
communicate results to each other in- 
formally, and through another confer- 
ence to be held in 1962. Such a confer- 
ence would serve to prepare Stage II. 

Stage I] would consist of an integral 
project under unified direction, which 
—building upon work already done— 
would carry out such work in the vari- 
ous relevant sub-fields as was deemed 
necessary to achieve the indicated ob- 
jective. Such a project would be a con- 
tinuation, with more modern insights 
and methods, of the first integrated area 
project in modern anthropology, that 
pioneered by the great Mexican anthro- 
pologist Manuel Gamio in the Valley of 
‘Teotihuacan in 1917-22. Such a project 
would constitute a milestone, both in 
anthropological studies and in the co- 
operation between scientists of the 
United States and the Republic of 
Mexico. For such a concerted effort, the 
organizational unit should be an Insti- 
tute, capable of planning and enter- 
prise, of acquiring and distributing the 
needed resources, and of entering into 
agreements with agencies of the Mexi- 
can Republic, such as the Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia, 
which are planning to carry on their 
own projects at Teotihuacan and have 
offered verbal assurance of their co-op- 
eration. 

To further the work subsumed under 
both stages, the conference proposed: 
1. The establishment of a central file 
of aerial photographs, capable of lend 
ing prints to individual investigators, 


and thus avoiding much of the present 
duplicate expenditures of time and 
money in locating suitable photo- 
graphic materials. Several incomplete 
sets are now in the hands of individual 
researchers. 


2. The preparation of an adequate base 
map, first of Veotihuacan, and secondly 
of ‘Texcoco, by means of a topolux (an 
instrument capable of charting both 
distance and elevation without actual 
physical measurement). 

3. The establishment at a series of in- 
stitutions of ceramic collections show- 
ing specimens of the types defined by 
various investigators, thus giving re- 
searchers an opportunity to check with 
each other's typological constructs and 
avoiding duplication and lack of clarity 
in nomenclature. 

4. The establishment of topical in- 
dices of extant historical and proto- 
historical sources, together with indices 
of names of personages and_ place 
names. The lack of such resources 
causes frequent waste of research time, 
and invites false identifications. 

5, Sponsorship of a series of compara- 
tive studies of the proto-historic and 
Spanish colonial historical material, to 
determine the character of the original 
sources used, and to ascertain the de- 
gree to which different chronicles share 
the same data or present unique presen- 
tations and interpretations — of past 
events. 

6. A systematic survey of long-unpub- 
lished information dealing with envi- 
ronmental changes, patterns of land 
use, settlement patterns, and demogra- 
phy in the Valley of ‘Teotihuacan and 
in the vicinity of ‘Texcoco, 

7. Sponsorship of work in national and 
local archives, to gather data relevant 
to changes in environment, land use, 
settlement patterns, demography, and 
social control in the two target regions 
between the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest and the present. Instrumental in 
this effort would be support for work 
now going on in the Archivo General 
de la Nacion and elsewhere in Mexico 
to prepare and publish listings of avail- 
able documents. 


> The second meeting of the ethno- 
sociological section (chairman, Prof. 
Mihlmann) of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Soziologie in Mainz was held 
March 5-6, 1960. Those who read 
papers included Dr. Schmitz (Univer- 
sity of Cologne), on the structure of 
dual organizations; Dr. Schlesier 
(University of Gottingen), on the termi- 
nology of post-marital residence; Dr. L. 
L6ffler (University of Mainz), on de- 
scent and filiation; and Dr. E. W. 
Miller (University of Heidelberg), on 
family structure. 

Ernest W. MULLER 
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for use by the author, at the author's discretion; the 
other is directed toward discussion of the approach or 
issues raised in the article, and is sent to the author for 
the single purpose of writing a rejoinder if he wishes. 
Any such commentator contribution to a paper is ac- 
knowledged, at each occurrence in print, by a star (*) 
after the commentator’s name. 

A fully processed and published review article, then, 
ideally consists of a basic paper, appended comments 
headed by the names of their authors, and one rejoinder 
to all the appended comments. Unsolicited post- 
publication comments on a review article are welcomed, 
and are considered for subsequent publication; such 
comments are needed to supplement those planned by 
the author and Editor, and to break the boundaries of 
specialization. 


News and Reference Material 


The category “news” includes important items of 
broad interest: announcements and reports of meetings 
and conferences; news of major discoveries; announce- 
ments of scholarships, fellowships, and grants. “Refer- 
ence material” includes systematic guides to subjects of 
general interest—bibliographies of published bibliog- 
raphies, guides to guides of research collections, etc.; 
directories of scientists and scientific institutions in rele- 
vant fields; lists of Ph. D. dissertations; research in 
progress; and other useful information. Also welcomed 
for publication are requests for information needed to 
pursue specific research, and suggestions for, and dis- 
cussion of, research that needs to be done. 


A Word to Contributors 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a world journal published 
in the English language only; thus contributors to it 
necessarily fall into two categories of persons, fluent or 
not fluent in English. Those who are fluent in English 
undoubtedly will prefer to submit manuscripts which 
are polished in terms of CA style (bibliography, illus- 
trations, etc.); they should at once write to the Editor 
for a Style Sheet, and follow it carefully. Contributors 
who are not fluent in English should send their contri- 
butions in English, but they need not trouble about cor- 
rectness of language or matters of style. The manuscript 
must only be sufficiently clear so that the Editor can ad- 
vise the author on how it might be developed for publi- 
cation. Later the Editor will co-operate with the author 
in the preparation of a final version for publication. If 
necessary, a small sum of money can be provided to help 
the author obtain a good translation into English. 

Proofreading. The copyedited version of a review ar- 
ticle, a publishable comment on a review article, or a 
lengthy reference-material manuscript, is sent to its au- 
thor for his final review and approval before it is set in 
type. Thereafter, it is not altered unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances require. Other short contributions are sent 
to the author for final review only if they present special 
problems. Proofreading of all material, including both 
galley proof and page proof, is the responsibility solely 
of the Editor’s office. 

Reprints. Authors of review articles or of lengthy ref- 
erence materials are given twenty-five free tearsheet- 
“reprints” of their contribution, and may order addi- 
tional copies, at cost, if they wish. 


Calendar 
1961 


April 8-9. Catholic Anthropological Conference, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Write: A. Spitzer, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. 

June 4-10. Third World Congress of Psychiatry. Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Write: General Secretary, 
Third World Congress of Psychiatry, 1025 Pine Ave. 
West, Montreal 2, P. Q., Canada. 

July 3-9. First Caribbean Conference on Pre-Colombian 
Archeology. Fort-de-France, Martinique. Write: His- 
torical Society of Martinique, Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique. 

July. Inter-African Committee on Linguistics, 2nd 
Meeting. Brazzaville, Congo. Write: Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Pvt. Mail Bag 2359, Lagos, Nigeria. 

August 21-September 2. Pacific Science Congress. Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. Write: Harold J. Coolidge, 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

August 28-September 3. 14th Annual Conference of the 
International Folk Music Council. Quebec, Canada. 
Write: Maud Karpeles, Secretary, International Folk 
Music Council, 35 Princess Court, Queensway, 
London W.2, England. 

September 6-11. 8th Congress, International Musico- 
logical Society. New York, U.S.A. Write: Ernst Mohr, 
Case Postale 154, Basle 1, Switzerland. 

September 7-12. 2nd International Conference of Hu- 
man Genetics. Rome, Italy. Write: Istituto “G. 
Mendel,” 5, Piazza Galeno, Rome, Italy. 

September 28—October 1. 5th Conference of Czechoslo- 
vak Anthropologists. Milukov near Brno, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Write: Milan Doklddal, Anthropological So- 
ciety, Brno, Komenského nam. 2, Czechoslovakia. 

November 16-19. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 60th Annual. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Write: John Landgraf, Hickory Hill, Tappan, New 
York, U.S.A. 

December 26-31. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Section H (Anthropology) an- 
nual meeting. Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


1962 


August 29-September 3. 6th International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences. Rome, Italy. 
Write: L. Cardinali, c/o Universita degli Studi, 
Rome, Italy. 

September 2-8. 5th World Congress of Sociology. Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Write: International Sociological 
Assn., Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, London 
W.C. 1, England. 

September. 9th International Congress of Linguists. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Write: Miss Chr. Mohr- 
mann, 40 Sint Annastraat, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 

November 15-17. American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 6lst Annual. Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Meetings of broad interest will be announced as long 
in advance as known. 
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How to Pay 


Subscriptions 


Subscriptions are payable, at the rates shown below, directly to CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 


In each country, the Special Rate subscription (see inside front cover) is 40%, and 
the Associate’s Fee is 20%, of the Subscription rate, and should, if possible, be paid 
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